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Students’ Drawings «t the Institute. 


columned recesses, above which are | 
galleries. The plan is one of the best, | 
probably the best, and the manner in | 
which the various small subsidiary apart- | 
ments are worked in on the exterior | 
boundary of the plan is ingenious— 
perhaps a little too much so. The 
design is Classic, with a columned portico 
and a good deal of rustication, and the | 
building is roofed somewhat after the 
manner of St. Sophia, with semi-domes 
The interior perspective | 


competition for the 
various prizes 
offered to students 
by the Institute of 
Architects are at 
present on view to 
the public at the 
large room of the Alpine Club. The 
designs for the Soane medallion are 
hardly equal in average merit to those of 
the last two years, when the subjects, it 





over the apses. 
is a clever drawing and looks well, only 
we do not like the rather disturbing 
must be remembered, were exceptionally outline of the central decoration. The 
aneaneters and suggestive. This year’s | exterior treatment is correct Classic | 
subject, “A University Theatre on an without very much refinement, an im- | 
Open Site,” does not convey quite such | pression perhaps increased by the thick- 
a distinct idea as to what is required, as | ness of line used in the drawing. But | 
those of either a monumental Swimming | the sense of unity of scale is much better 
Bath or a Town Church (the two pre- | in this than in most of the other designs, 
ceding subjects), and a good many of the and we quite agree with the award. The 
competitors seem to have taken rather “ Honourable mention” design, “ Gable 
‘oo ambitious a view of the problem, and | Endie,” by Mr. David Smith, shows an 
produced ‘designs Which are more in| inner plan in a complete circle, with one 
keeping with a “ manufacturing centre” portion of the area arbitrarily cut off 
than with the quiet and refinement 
which should characterise the buildings of 
a University town. The circular form 
of plan seems to have been rather a 
favourite, and this is a mistake, as such 
a plan does not express the conditions of 
7 building where there is to be a platform 
— ae dignitaries at one end or side 
a and the remainder is an 
auditorium ; and a circular plan, more- 
over, seldom results in a building which 
s acoustically good for speaking. 

The author of the design which has 


architectural method of planning. What 
gives value to the design is the treat- 
ment of the exterior, in which also rusti- 
cation is largely employed ; it has some 
picturesque and original points, and is 
more refined in treatment than the 
selected one; the detail elevation is 
perhaps the best thing among the Soane 
drawings, though the plan is decidedly 
inferior to Mr. Horth’s. 

Among the other Soane designs that 
“Jonah Man” shows a very 


rsom 
vl 


sl gned 


oe ra medal, Mr. F . J. Horth, | ambitious set of drawings, with a plan | 
each al Pa a long plan with an apse at with a large semi-circular recess on each 

ste one at the further end ¢on- | face—a very bad form of plan practically, 
Platform ; at the sides are | since many of those seated in the side 


all the designs show that feature. 


for the platform, which is not at all an | 


_ height. 
/too nearly divided, vertically, into two 


recesses could only see a speaker who 
stood at the very front of the platform: 
The large dome is, in its treatment, 
entirely out of scale with the substruc- 
ture. “ Rotunda” shows a clever set 
of drawings betraying French inftuence, 
especially iu the well-executed interior 
perspective, which, however, is quite out 
of keeping with the idea of English 


| University architecture. The plan is a 
complete circle with a corridor outside 


and square annexes. The exterior 


design is pretty but rather gewgaw in 


character, and shows again, as in so 
many of the others, the want of definite 
ideas in regard ‘to scale. 

The subject for the Tite prize was “ A 
Crescent in a large City”; we presume 
that there was a further instruction that 
the crescent should be considered as 
pierced by two streets symmetrically 
placed at each side of the centre axis, as 
Mr. 
Heaton Comyn’s design, to which the 
prize has been awarded, is in the main 
the best, and is shown in a charming set 
of drawings, including a finely worked 
out detail elevation besides the artistic 
perspective sketch in pencil: The 
streets are spanned by wide rusticated 
arches, above which is a colonnaded 
loggia ; the order shown in this is con- 
tinued by pilasters along the remainder 
of the fagade. The ground story, more 
than half the height of the whole facade, 
is in plain rusticated masonry, the order 
occupying the upper portion of the 
The facade is perhaps a little 


equal halves, but that is about the 
only criticism that need be made, the 
whole design being one which would do 
credit to any afchitect, A semi-circular 
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formal garden is laid out on the central 


area, with a tower or campanile on the 
centre of the chord. The author has 
taken the commendable trouble of giving 
the complete plan of the buildings 
forming the ground story, so as to show 
how the design could be practically 


utilised. A medal of merit is awarded. 


to the design marked ‘“ Porthos,” by 
Mr. A. D. Nicholson. Here the ground 
story is lower in proportion than in the 
prize design, thus avoiding the division 
of the height into two halves, but the 
heavy and massive order, engaged 
columns in the central block and pilasters 
in the side ones, rather crushes the 
ground story. The attic is treated in a 
monumental mannér with square win- 
dows and very large triglyph piers, 
rather too large in scale for the rest of the 
design, but nevertheless this portion~of 
the front has a solid and massive effect, 
and the whole set of drawings is a very 
creditable one. We share, however, the 
surprise expressed on another page by 
our correspondent Mr. rs a that such 
a design as “ Red Shield” should have 
been passed over with no recognition. 
t at all events runs the prize design 
very close, and is unquestionably 
superior to any other in artistic feeling. 
The facade shows an open colonnade 
of coupled columns above the street 
arches ; the central block is emphasised 
by a picturesque central pavilion, with 
sculptured figures above the cornice, 
echoed by smaller central features in the 
side blocks. ‘‘ Bydand”’ shows a good 
general conception, though weak in 
drawing and detail. : 
The Grissell medal, given for “A 
Timber Spire or Lantern Termination 
to a Tower,”’ we suspect has been partly 
awarded for the artistic merit shown 
in the drawings by Mr. W. Hepburn; a 
merit which we fully appreciate; but 
it should be remembered that the 
Grissell medal was founded to provide 
for the study of construction, and that 
ought to be the main consideration in 
the award. Mr. Hepburn shows a per- 
spective sketch of a plain square stone 
tower of great height, pierced by small 
openings and crowned by a_ timber 
lantern in oversailing stages, with a 
smaller octagonal lantern rising from it. 
The drawings are beautifully executed, 
and the manner in which colour is intro- 
duced in the timber work is admirable ; 
the whole set of drawings is most artistic 
and the greatest credit to its author, 
and all the construction is conscientiously 
shown ; but we cannot help feeling that 
this vertical building up of timber 
staging is an easier constructive problem 
than that of.a lofty timber spire, such as 
is shown in Mr. Barclay’s design, to which 
a medal of merit has been awarded. The 


exterior design in Mr. Barclay’s draw- 


ings, though very well and carefully set 
out, is no doubt commonplace in com- 
parison with that of Mr. Hepburn; but 
then the Grissell prize is for construction 
and-not for design. We have. noticed a 
considerable tendency during +the- last 
two: or three years te-impart an #sthetic 
element into it, which.is all very right 
but that should (in this particular case) 
be a secondary matter. Mr. Barclay’s 
et construction is very well and 

oughtfully carried out, but in this and 
one.or two other sets of spire designs we 


ae 





are tempted to ask whether the apex of 
the spire is tied down into the centre 
of the structure as scientifically and 
effectually as it might be. “Oak” 
shows a creditable pieceof construction: 
but his short struts abutting against 
blocks which are kept in their place by 
a screw-bolt through the timbers, form 
a weak point, as the thrust is really a 
shearing strain on the bolt. The blocks 
should have been notched into the 
bearing timber. On the whole, the 
Grissell designs are a highly creditable 
set, and there is no doubt that the 
prize lay between the two that are placed 
first, but we are not sure that their 
positions should not have been reversed. 

The Arthur Cates prize of forty 
guineas, given for certain specified 


classes of drawings submitted by those - 


who have passed the Institute Final 
Examination at one sitting, has not been 
fully awarded this year, the best man, 
Mr. Winton Newman, having been 
awarded half the value of the prize, 
twenty guineas. We do not know in 
what particulars Mr. Newman was con- 
sidered to have been deficient ; but look- 
ing at his exhibited drawings we should 
think that the winning of the prize has 
been made rather unnecessarily difficult, 
if these are not considered adequate : 
they are certainly a most creditable set. 
Mr. Baxter Greig has an Honourable 
mention in the same competition, for 
drawings which include a good design for 
a Late Classic Town Hall. 

The Owen Jones travelling studentship 
has this year gone to the wrong man— 
from the architect’s point of view. It is 
true that a painter would probably have 
chosen the set by Mr. W. Davidson which 
has been awarded the prize, but the 
prize was not intended for a collection 
of pretty pieces of colour; it was in- 
tended for the serious study of colour 
applied to architecture. This the 
drawings by Mr. W. Davidson are 
not. They are fine enough studies, in 
their way, of scraps of decoration. Por- 
tions of Rood screens from Norfolk, 
fragments of pavement from Florence, 
and single lights of stained glass windows 
make the bulk of the work; the only 
complete schemes of decoration shown 
are of two Elizabethan tombs of small 
importance. The drawings are moreover 
not well drawn, and in the case of the 
Della Robbia over-door the colour is 
also untrue and bad. In our opinion the 
work of Mr. James Maclachlan, which 
receives no award, should have won the 
studentship. The colours are certainly 
somewhat crude ; but as illustrations of 
remarkable subjects they are well chosen 
and valuable as records. The Mosque 
at Cordova is worth the time and labour 
expended upon it, and the man who has 
studied m that way: is more likely to 
benefit by extended travel than the 
collector of pretty fragments. . The roof 
of Blythburgh “ Church, Suffolk, is a 
beautiful drawing of coloured decoration, 
suitable for the climate and for purposes 
of ‘the present day. Mr. H. Morley 
receives a medal of merit, presumably for 
his drawing of the enamelled terra-cotta 
altar-piece attributed to Andrea della 
Robbia ; his figure drawing is simple, 
clear and accurate—the best of any 
shown. The water-colour sketches are 
less happy, being rather untidy ~and 





restless in colour. Mr. L. R. Guthrie 
shows excellent measured work fro 
Venice and Granada, but seems to us to 
have spoilt his chance by submitting ay 
pen design, the architectural lines of 
which are of poor proportion, and the 
colour decoration patched on to it in an 
unconvincing way. A set of drawings 
made entirely in England, either 0} 
English subjects or of foreign examples 
at the national museums, is shown by 
Mr. Lishman ; they show a nice feeling for 
colour, but the handling of the sketches 
is not very deft, and they show a rather 
unpleasant yellowness running through 
them. 

The prize involving what used to 
be thought the most fascinating work 
of all is that for the Pugin Student- 
ship. At present, however, the study 
of Gothic buildings is not in so much 
favour as those of a later period ; without 
entering into the controversy of styles, 
the facts are indicated by there being 
only two competitors for this prize— 
the third places himself out of court by 
illustrating only Jacobean work. But 
Mr. F. C. Mears well deserves the prize 
he has won with so little opposition. 
He shows a representative collection of 
studies of Gothic architecture that have 
evidently been a pleasure to him to 
make ; they are not brilliant drawings, 
but informing studies well chosen. Some 
of the instances of domestic architecture 
are attractive, and it is a pity that the 
sketch of Great Aessingham, Norfolk, is 
so slight, for it suggests a most unusual 
house of the Gothic period. Part oi 
Pershore Abbey is shown with good 
measured drawings, and some beautiful 
font covers. Mr. W. 8. A. Gordon gets 
a medal of merit for a set of clever 
drawings, the author's delight being 
evidently rather more in the drawings 
than in the architecture, and probably for 
this reason the measured drawings are the 
most satisfactory. 

The drawings will remain on view at 
the Alpine Club till the 30th inst., from 
10 a.m. to8 p.m. We hope that some of 
the outside public, as well as the archi- 
tects, will think it worth while to go and 
see what our architectural students are 
doing. They should find much to In- 
terest them in the exhibition. 


Sieber 
A NOTE ON MODERN WOOD- 
CARVING. 


PAE are induced to make some 
fj) remarks on this subject mainly 

MA4S) in connexion with the publica- 
tion of an excellent little book,* ® 
better book than in these days the 
public has any right to expect on such 
a subject as wood-carving. The tendency 
of— manufacture and commerce —the 
whole tendency, indeed, of science and 
civilisation—has been for a long time well: 
nigh fatal to the existence of handicrafts 
and the lesser arts. Itis strongly charac 
teristic of this tendency. that the poet 
whom, of all others, his»own and this 
generation have delighted to. honour, 
said to have invested his patrimony !? 
a business the object of which was ‘ 
produce _wood-carving by machinery: 
But, curiously enough, the poet’s insight, 








* Wood-Carving: Design and Workmanship. BY- 
George Jack, London: John Hogg. 1903. 
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—— 

super-added to that of the 
—. nA was in this instance de- 
ceived, and the poet lost his capital. 
It is true that French cabinet-makers 
roduce a substitute for wood-carving 
that is stamped in sawdust and blood ; 
but they have not. yet monopolised 
the market, and wood-carving is still a 
handicraft. It is a handicraft, moreover, 
of which there are still masters, such as 
the author of this admirable book, whose 
work will compare favourably with 
that of the greatest of their predecessors ; 
but, like all other handicrafts which have 
not yet been actually displaced by 
mechanical agencies, this of wood-carving 
already exhibits the premonitory symp- 
toms of their fatal influence. 

Consider an example of wood-carving 
in its simplest form—the cutting of short 
rounded chamfers such as are frequently 
seen upon Gothic furniture, or upon 
country carts and waggons of the present 
day. Set a good and conscientious 
joiner from a builder’s workshop to the 
cutting of such chamfers, and instead 
of leaving them crisp and vigorous, 
with the polished marks of his chisel, he 
will finish them off with spoke-shave, 
scraper, and glass-paper, each the exact 
facsimile of every other, until it is almost 
impossible to distinguish his handiwork 
from the productions of a good machine. 


So it is also with the average wood-carver | 


properly so-called. He is one of the few 
remaining craftsmen whose work has not 
been taken out of his hands by the 
development of a mechanical industry, 
and instead of feeling the privilege of his 
position, it would seem that he wishes 
for, and courts, the catastrophe that has 
befallen his brother workmen. 


patterns, though his work is not done by 
a machine, he would fain make it seem 
that it were. He aims above all things 
at superficial finish, mathematical exact- 
ness, monotonous repetitions and sym- 
metries, He seems to hanker after 
class-paper and French polish ; he would 
‘in remove the last. minute traces of 
that manual labour of which he is 
vpparently ashamed. When he aspires 
to the treatment of natural forms the 
same desire for exactness and_ finish 
ads him into mistaken attempts at 
an Impossible realism by which his art is 
immediately vulgarised and debased ; and 
he is further encouraged in these errors 
by a public taste which is vitiated, 
like his own, by the abominable wares 
of our modern manufacturing capitalists. 

Through all the earlier and more 
practical part of Mr. Jack’s book these 
difficulties and dangers by which the 
\ oung Wood-carver is beset seem to be 
: most wholly ignored. Until the last 
‘wo or three chapters one would imagine 


iN ready ' . ' 
‘n reacing that all was well with the craft, | 


ies ‘0 admirable are the instructions 
it with respect both to workmanship 
havi hie ng: 2 ony ae — could 
1): Way with readers. and pupils 
aaa be well indeed. But the fault, 
tof ana the only fault that we have 

hd with this excellent book, is that 


the author q 
: oes not : ; 
determined te seem sufficiently 


audience ; it is 
Tote in a golde 
© doesnot 
counteract th 


n age of the handicrafts ; 
et himself resolutely -té 


In the | 


execution of geometrical or conventional | 











» have his way with his | 
as though he lived and | 
' manufacturer is not taking full advantage 


ose tendencies, - already — 


alluded to, by which, as by a strong tide, 
the young wood-carver will be swept away 
80 soon as he grasps the chisel. That 
this complacency is not due to any 
failure of insight into the present con- 
ditions of the craft is, however, abun- 
dantly proved in the last two chapters. 
These contain not only a fascinating 
picture of the country craftsman of old 
times, but a perfectly clear and sufficiently 
heart-rending analysis of the changed 
conditions under which the modern 
wood-carver lives and works, with such 
generally poor results. The absence, 
therefore, of negative emphasis or mili- 
tant criticism in the earlier part of the 
book must be ascribed, we suppose, 
to that serenity of temper which may still 
be enjoyed by the craftsman who knows 
that his own work, at all events, is above 
reproach. 

In its affirmative aspect, as we have 
already said, the book is_ entirely 
admirable. The absolute necessity that 
the craftsman should make his own 
designs, and this with due respect to the 
limitations of his art, and to the destined 
position, use, or application, of the work 
before him; the superlative importance 
of “texture” in wood-carving, and of 
the distribution of lights and shades; 
the intimate co-relation of wood-carving 
with the other architectural arts; all 
such great principles as these are 
strongly insisted on, and the executive 
processes of the craft are well and clearly 
described. The vaiue. of the book. 
moreover. is immensely enhanced by 
the numerous and excellent illustrations ; 
and its literary quality is greatly superior 
to that of the average text-book. 


——_—_*e———— 
NOTES. 





THE recent meeting of the 
Garden City Association was 
hopeful in its tone, but, 
much as we wish success to the enterprise 
of establishing on the three thousand odd 
acres of Hertfordshire what the promoters 
rather fancifully call a garden city, we 
still have grave doubts as to the scheme. 
It may well be that with a good train 
service an agreeable and not expensive 
collection of habitations for City clerks 
and others may be established. The 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts was able to 


The 
Garden 
City. 


| create something of the kind in Holly 


Village, Highgate. It is, however, a 
different matter to unite a business centre 
to a pleasant rural suburb in one place. 
Sunlight City, as it is called, is a 
collection of dwellings the property of a 
single company, but the garden city in 
Hertfordshire is to be a city of various 
miscellaneous people on an ideal system. 
However, when the project is more fully 
developed we shall be able to speak of 
it more definitely. 


A RECENT report of the 

Materials British Chamber of Com- 
in Egypt. merce in Egypt contains 
some useful hints for many business men 
in this country. It points out what a 
large amount of private and public 
building is taking place at the present 
moment in Egypt, and that the British 


Building 








a practical monopoly of the trade in steel 
joists, and the same story is told in regard 
to lead and iron piping, sanitary goods, 
paints, and oils, and ironmongery for 
doors and windows. Lifts, it is mentioned, 
are supplied almost entirely from Italy. 
It would appear that the English goods 
are too expensive, and possibly of too high 
a quality for the purpose for which they 
are required. That English goods for 
building purposes should be of first-rate 
uality is very satisfactory, and if the 
nglish manufacturer does as large a 
business in them as he desires, there is no 
teason why he should supply inferior 
goods at a smaller cost. If, however, he 
is knocked out of the. Egyptian market 
not because he does not care for it, but 
because he will not adapt his goods to it, 
he has only his own want of energy to 
thank. 
One of the most useful 
stand: publications of this body 
Committee. is a report by Professor W. 
C. Unwin. This document deals with 
the variation of percentage of elongation 
with different gauge lengths and sections 
of test bars. It is generally admitted 
that for any given test bar the total 
elongation is made up of two parts, one 
due to general extension between the 
gauge points, which is proportional to 
the length, and the other to local con- 
traction, which is practically independent 
of the length of the bar. But it has not 
been so commonly recognised that the 
elongation due to local contraction 
depends on the cross section of the bar, 
and that for a given gauge length the 
percentage of elongation must vary with 
the cross section, and increase for a given 
gauge length as the cross section increases. 
There would be no difficulty in comparing 
the elongation of different test bars, if 
general elongation alone were measured 
before local contraction commenced. 
But this could only be done by taking 
an autograph diagram for every test, 
a procedure impracticable in ordinary 
testing. The tests undertaken by Pro- 
fessor Unwin covered a wide range of 
conditions, and the results afford valu- 
able data, such as have never before been 
available in so complete a series. The 
report will certainly be of great service 
in helping the committee to determine 
the most suitable proportions for standard 
test bars, but, apart from this point, the 
records possess a distinct value of their 
own. 


Engineering 
Standards 


Very few of the thousands 
who make use of Portland 
cement, and still fewer of 
the millions who benefit by its use, 
have ever heard of Joseph Aspdin, the 
inventor of a material to which we owe 
many of the great engineering works of 
the present day. Aspdin was a Leeds 
brick-maker who, in 1813, conceived the 
idea of combining chalk with clay from 
the river’ bed, drying and calcining the 
mixture at a high temperature. In 
the year 1824 he patented the invention, 
and soon afterwards opened a small 
cement manufactory at Wakefield, and 
2 few years later his son William Aspdin 
established a cement factory near Chat- 
ham. The peculiar advantages ,of, the 


The Inventor 
of Portland 
Cement. 


of the opportunities now offered to him. | new material were soon recognised by 


For example, Belgi 


ium and Germany have | engineers, and Brunel was one of the first 
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to make use of it, employing Aspdin’s 
patent cement in the construction of 
the Thames Tunnel. It is true that rival 
claimants have arisen to claim the 
honour of inventing Portland cement, 
but it is now recognised by competent 
authorities, not only in this country, 
but also in France, Germany, and Italy, 
that the palm belongs by right to 
Joseph Aspdin. In other departments 
of work, there is a commendable readiness 
to recognise the services of those who 
have contributed to the advancement 
of science and art, but at the present 
moment Aspdin is literally a forgotten 
genius. The suggestion is now made 
that a public memorial should be raised 
in Leeds to the inventor of Portland 
cement, and we feel sure that this pro- 
posal will meet with the hearty support 
of architects, engineers, and contractors 
in all parts of the world. 
The Fit LN these days of ship canals 
Modern Ship we hear little or nothing 
Canal. about the earliest enterprise 
of the kind during modern times, namely, 
the Berkeley and Gloucester Ship Canal. 
Although Gloucester is situated on the 
Severn, access to the port is really afforded 
by the canal. Owing to the dangerous 
condition of the river, an Act was ob- 
tained in 1793 for the construction of a 
ship canal commencing at Berkeley, some 
sixteen miles lower down the Severn, 
and the works were completed in the year 
1827. This waterway follows the Vale 
of Berkeley, originally commencing with 
a tidal-basin and lock at Sharpness Point 
and ending at the docks in Gloucester, 
where there is another lock communica- 
ting with the Severn. The original 
cost was about 500,000/., but within 
the last forty years considerable outlay 
has been incurred in opening a new 
entrance half a mile lower down the 
river, with additional dock accommoda- 
tion. These works were finally com- 
pleted in 1874. Although vessels of 
more than 600 tons cannot pass up the 
canal to the port, ships of 2,500 tons can 
enter the outer basin, where cargo is 
transferred to barges.. The dimensions 
of this ship canal may be small com- 
pared with more recent developments, 
but its continuously successful opera- 
tion has certainly had some useful effect 
in the encouragement of more ambitious 
schemes of the same kind. 


i THE city of Galveston, one 
Raising a s 
Sea Port. 
ports of the United States, 

is situated on a low, sandy island so 
little above the sea level that the arduous 
undertaking of raising the entire area 
is about to be commenced. 
wall has already been constructed, and 


the filling which is to raise the city level | 





of the most important sea- | 


/ 
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be watched with interest. Judging from 
recent, as well as from previous, experi- 
ence, something of the same kind is very 
much wanted at St. Petersburg. 


Tue paper by Dr. Behn- 
Eschenburg on _ induction 
motors, an abstract of which 
was given to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers last week by Dr. Silvanus 
Thompson, is the first really valuable 
paper on the subject which has appeared 
in English. The author is the engineer 
to the famous Oerlikon Machine Works 
in Switzerland. Many of their machines 
are in use in factories and central stations 
in this country, and many of our ablest 
engineers have served their apprentice- 
ship with this firm. The paper gives 
evidence of the exceedingly careful 
manner in which all machines turned out 
by this firm are tested before leaving the 
workshop, and Dr. Behn-Eschenburg has 
placed at the disposal of engineers the 
results of long and expensive tests on the 
effects produced by slight alterations in 
the design of induction motors. The 
history of the gradual evolution of the 
induction motor from Faraday’s experi- 
ment of the effect of placing a metal cube 
in a rotating magnetic field is one of the 
best examples of the practical difficulty 
there is in saying who is the first inventor 
of a machine. One improvement in- 
evitably led to another, and the very 
long list of patents in connection with 
induction motors show the number of 
electricians that have worked at it. We 
were sorry that the author did not give 
more data in connexion with single phase 
motors. The number of three-phase 
supply systems in this country is still very 
limited, and so the design of three-phase 
motors interests only a few manu- 
facturers. From the point of view of the 
mathematician, there is a great deal to 
criticise in the paper. It is difficult to find 
out what the author means by self induc- 
tion and mutual induction. The terms 
have not their usual meaning, and the 
formule he gets appear to us to have 
an extremely limited application. We 
think it a great mistake of the Institution 
to discourage authors introducing proofs 
of mathematical formule into their 
papers. It is true that only a few 
engineers would understand them, but 
the mere proving of the formule would 
necessitate accuracy of definition, dis- 
close unwarrantable assumptions, and 
prevent illogical deductions. The value 
of the formule given in this paper would 
have been immensely increased if the 
simple proofs, which are not yet pub- 


Induetion 
Motors. 


lished in any English book, had been 


A great sea | 


by no less than 7 ft. will require the | 
delivery of some eleven million cubic | 
yards of sand over an area of nearly | 


two square miles. It is proposed that 
the material shall be procured by 
hydraulic dredging. and operations will 
be facilitated by the construction of a 
distribution canal at the back of the sea 


most determined efforts hitherto made 
to overcome the natural disadvantages 
of a site, and the operation will certainly 


| 


given. The translation of the mathe- 
matical symbols into English has been 
badly done, and a little judicious editing 
would have made this paper invaluable 
to the electrical designer. 


— --- 


A JOINT committee of the 


Middlesex Court of Quarter Sessions — 
Records. and the Middlesex County 


Council propose to publish 
a volume, covering the interval 1689- 


1709, ‘of a ¢alendar which they have | 


| prepared of ‘the sessi cs 
wall. This scheme represents one of the | ie a aitieks wo ceae 


period 1689-1760, and thereby to resume 
the labours begun’ by the late Middlesex: 
County Record Society. The issye’ will 
be limited to 500 copies, and sold at the 





actual cost price of 13s. the volume 
As the undertaking is not of a com. 
mercial character, it is hoped that the 
entire issue will be subscribed for, 
that the committee may be enabled t, 
ee their project. The County 
Records begun with the reign of Edward 
VI., and, in pursuance of a decision 
given by the High Court of Justice some 
years ago, have been committed to the 
custody of the Custos Rotulorum of 
Middlesex; they are now stored in 
specially constructed muniment rooms in 
the Westminster Guildhall. Under 
statutory powers obtained in 1898 the 
cost of repairing, restoring, binding, and 
calendaring the records can be defrayed 
out of the County rate, but the com- 
mittee are of opinion that the printing 
and publication of the calendar should 
be made to pay for itself, and should 
not fall upon the rates. 

THE second of Professor 
Clausen’s lectures on Paint- 
ing, dealing with “ Lighting 
and Arrangement,” was so interesting, 
both in its matter and its illustrations, 
that the allotted hour came to an end 
before one expected. Premising that the 
greatest difficulty of painting lay not in 
the execution of this or that detail, but 
in the marshalling of the whole, and 
giving some quotations from Leonardo's 
treatise on painting showing the impor- 
tance that artist attached to rilievo (ic, 
modelling by light and shadow), Pro- 
fessor Clausen went on to remark that 
it was possible to arrange the personages 
and objects in an interior so as to empha- 
sise, by lighting, what it was wished to 
emphasise —- Velasquez’s “Maids of 
Honour” being given as an example, 
showing also the frequent arrangement 
of light and shadow being massed on 
either side of a diagonal line, a device 
illustrated also in a beautiful example 
of Corot. Outdoor sunlight was often a 
difficulty, as figures could not in painting 
show in high light against a daylight sky. 
though it might be done in evening light. 
as was shown in Titian’s “ Sacred and 
Profane Love.”* In sunlight, painters 
had to take advantage of cloud-shadows 
and other incidents of shadow to bind the 
scene together and emphasise speci! 
figures ; or a high horizon might be taken 
and the sky entirely suppressed, as '0 
Bastien-Lepage’s “Les Foins,” in ordet 
to concentrate the highest light on the 
faces. Much might be learned by 
noticing how nature appeared at unptt 
‘meditated moments. Too much effort 
must not be spent on mere imitation 0! 
separate incidents; all painting was * 
partial statement, and each artist had his 
own form of compromise with natu’. 
The Flemish painters seemed to have 
looked closer at their models than th 
Italians, and excelled in minute det#! 
and texture, but did not give so broad am 
general a conception as the Italian 
painters, who, with less careful paintin’ 
of texture, appeared to have considere? 
their subjects at a greater distance 4" 
in a wider air. Thus Holbein’s “ 4" 
bassadors ” was a tvork splendid in 64° 
part, but not complete and balanced a** 
whole. Thon it must be rememb'" 

. . as int 

that the incidents which were bat 
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* So cal'ed: it is very dowbtful whetre: 025 
really the idea intended in the painting. 
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—— 
tinctly, seen in nature were not to be 
further elaborated in a picture. Painting 


it with appearances, not with facts, | 
i it was the drawback of photography | 


that it showed what the eye could not 


see, and thus destroyed the balance of | 


natural effect. It was @ curious fact 
that photographers, In their wish to put 
photography on the footing of an art, 
were actually now endeavouring to get 
rid of this hard accuracy of fact, aud to 
imitate in their productions the un- 
certain appearances of nature. 


In his third lecture, on 
Monday last, _ Professor 
Clausen considered the sub- 
ject of Colour, which he said had a power 
of poetic suggestion in itself, independent 
of subject. We mever saw colour as it 
really is, but as affected by contiguous 
colours. Every colour tended to produce 
its complement on contiguous surfaces, 
except violet, which seemed to possess 
a quality of spreading its own colour over 
surrounding objects. 


Roval Academy 
Lectures— 
continued. 


would be the high light ; but if he wore a 


diamond stud, that could not be repre- | 
sented without sacrificing the white of | 
the shirt front, as we had nothing brighter | 
Se it became a | 
question, often, whether the light on the | 
landscape should be sacrificed to that of | 
Where lights | 


than white in pigment. 


the sky, or the contrary. 
were warm shadows were cool, and vice 


vers’ ; but the warmth of effect produced | 
| hands, only perhaps surpassed by his | 
of the late | 
_ two children, “Tired Out ” and a “ Vic- 
/ tim to Art,” are charming, as also are 


by sunlight was sometimes overlooked 
in painting, and we had sunlight land- 
scapes with no effect of sunlight in them. 


latterly the effort to combine light and | 
colour had led some painters to a system | 


of painting entirely in separate spots of 


colour, but this had led to exaggerated | 
effects. Light, however, could only be | 


expressed in pigments by contrast: 


Thus Turner painted a dark tree against | 


the sky to render the sky luminous, 
and the dark foregrounds in old land- 
scapes were introduced for the same 
teason. Quality in colour was an im- 


portant element, difficult to define but | 


‘asily felt. Two painters would spread 


t 


the same blue over a canvas: one would 


five the impression of blue sky, the other | 
| Mr. Frampton has done a good deal to 


only of blue paint. In water-colour 
quality almost made itself, but in oil 
painting the artist had to make his own 
quality. Colour had an emotional power : 
Rembrandt's sad golden tone in itself 
appealed to the 
these days we 
endeavoured, like Velasquez, to find the 
= i nature as it existed. Chardin, 
wis and Millais were among the most 
—— modern artists in this respect. 
“ pris two methods in building up 
- ¥ our scheme of a picture ; the simple 
“ Pi 's on the right colour at once, 
nb : .4ying a foundation of lights 
ie ‘in monochrome, and partially 
“~ 8 over with colour. The a vantage 

© ‘atter was that if colour faded to 


Some extent, th 
Was stil sons balance of light and dark 


quality whi Re 
Picture which availed most to rank a 


think ant masterpieces [we should 


see. Surely no woman who is a good 


‘artist would be afraid of competing 


prenis hot be pushed too far. at all 
. In conclusion, Professor Clausen 


Our range of pig- | 
ments was not equal to the range of light. | 
If a portrait were painted of a man in | 
evening dress, the white shirt front | 


imagination; but in| 
were more literal, and | 


ed. Colour was the 
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said that many people were pleased with 
4 portrait or a landscape in proportion 
as it seemed to them “exactly like 
nature.” But nature did not give up 
everything ; and the study of painting 
by those who were not painters would 
lead them to see that there was much 
more in nature than could be represented 
by attempts at literal imitation. 


Mr. Spielmann AT the London Institution. 
on Modern av lact =e 
co 0 Monday last, Mr. Spiel- 

mann gave an _ interest- 

ing discourse upon modern sculpture. 


Sculpture, which on the whole 
ranks first among the arts to-day, 
appeals to a much smaller public 


than painting, and lectures that make | 


known its aims are therefore to be 
desired. While expressing some of the 
aims of the sculptor. 
quoted Michael Angelo’s dictum 
“ the more sculpture looked like painting 
the worse it was, and the more painting 
looked like sculpture the better it was.” 
A comment on this was Mr. Clausen’s 
recent remark to the students at the 
Royal Academy, mentioned in our note 
on his lecture last week, that with the 
introduction of shadows 
difficulties began. Michael Angelo’s say- 
ing is a good working one, and was made 
obvious at once by the illustrations 
thrown on the screen. 
view of Mr. Brock’s model for the Queen 
Victoria Memorial, which has hitherto 


been seen only by a few of Mr. Brock’s | 


personal friends. Mr. Brock came in 
for unstinted praise at the lecturer's 


admiration for the works 
Lord Leighton and Mr. G. F. Watts. 
While admitting Mr. Frampton’s great 
ability and all-round knowledge, his 
methods came in for less enthusiasm ; 


the lecturer at the outset deprecated | 


colour in sculpture and the use of more 
than one material. 


tural setting and decoration of his work ; 


| but we think any materials or combina- 


tions of materials are legitimate in them- 
selves, and if precedent is needed, are we 
not right in saying that the Greeks 
coloured their sculptures, Pheidias’ brother 
being a colourer of sculpture by trade ? 


draw the arts together. Sculpture and 
architecture have been too long divided ; 
it would indeed be difficult to write of 
them together in modern works; but if it 


were done, Mr. Frampton’s and Mr. | 
_and when we come on a drawing entitled 


When | 


Harry Bates’ names would be most 


prominent among the sculptors. W 
civilisation begins to require an architec- 
ture that will attract men of the calibre, 
say, of Mr. G. F. Watts, to follow it as 
their calling, Alfred Stevens’s saying—“ I 
know only one art,” will be less of a 
curiosity to the general public. 


._._, THERE is an exhibition of 
International women’s work at the Grafton 
Art Club. Galleries, and, as is usual 
with women’s paintings grouped together, 
the result is unsatisfactory. What good 


can come from collecting a large quantity | 
of mediocre paintings, simply pg 
they are the work of women, we tau to | 
s | to make a selection of the best. 





the painter’s | 


These included a | 
| artist grouped together. 


We do not ourselves | 
approve of some of the liberties that Mr. | 
Frampton has taken with the architec- | 


with men; if her work is not good 
enough for a general exhibition let her 
give up painting. Many of the paintings 
are almost entirely deficient in colour ; 
there seems to be a fashion amongst lady 
artists, especjally those studying abroad, 
of making dull-looking pictures, land- 


| scapes without sunlight, and portraits of 
| people 
| One turns with a sigh of relief to such: 


with unhealthy complexions. 


| pictures as “The Village Green” and 
“Sunshine and Shadow,” by Mrs. 
|Mary G. Hunter, and the three 
French scenes by Mdlle. Anna Bock, 
which. though rather “spotty,” are 


brilliant bits of colour. There is also in 
the same room a pleasing portrait group 
of two girls, by Miss Gwenny Griffiths. 
Miss Alice Robertson, an English lady 


| painting in Paris, sends several pictures:: 
Mr. Spielmann | 
that 


the only one we care for is “ All is 
Vanity,” an old woman with an expres- 
sive face holding up a necklace. a young 


woman in the background. ‘The 
Mother,” by Miss Gertrude Leese, 
has a good effect of light, and 


Miss Marie Naylor’s portrait of Miss 
Coombe is pleasing. Why should Mrs. 
Charlotte Mura want to paint such a 
vulgar thing as ‘“ When the Cat’s away 
the Mice will Play”—two housemaids 
singing and playing on their mistress’s 
piano? The Long Gallery is given up to 
water-colours, and the works of each 
Those of Miss 
Evelyn Howard, Miss E. H. Adie, 
“ Thunder Clouds,” by Miss E. M. Lister, 


_and some by Nancy Knaggs (Mrs. Arthur 


Copping) are amongst the best. Among 
the sculptors is Miss Rope, who sends 
some panels. Miss Emmeline Halse’s 


Miss Gwendolen William’s contributions. 
There is a case of bookbindings, some 
needlework, and jewellery. 


PRs Tue exhibition of water- 
Exhibition, COlour drawings of “ Gar- 


dens,” by Mr. G. 8. Elgood 
at the gallery of the Fine Art Society, is a 
most fascinating one, and the artist may 
be congratulated on having made a pro- 
gress of continual improvement in the 
treatment of his chosen subject, from one 
year to another, till in the present 
exhibition his work may be said to be 
perfect of its kind. These water-colours 
combine brilliancy of colour and minute- 
ness of workmanship in the masses of 


| flowers shown in the foreground in many 


of them, with delicate painting of sky 
and distance where distance is introduced ; 


“St. Peter’s, from the Pincio” (28), we 
find that Mr. Elgood has not contented 
himself, as some landscape painters would, 
with a shapeless dab of colour for the 
distant building, but gives quite a careful 
and finished little study of it in miniature ; 
and in all the drawings in which archi- 
tecture is introduced it is well and care- 
fully treated, as again in the “ Madonna 
del Sasso, Lago Maggiore” (43), where 
the middle distance is occupied by a 
picturesque and delicately treated pile of 
building. As to the majority of the 
subjects, which are purely and entirely 
garden scenes, Italian and English, they 
are all so good that we can hardly profess 
The artist 


has fairly made garden painting his own. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Tue sixth general ordinary meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
on Monday at the Rooms, 9, Conduit-street, 
W., Mr. John Slater, B.A., in the chair, in the 
unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. Aston 
Webb, R.A. 

Registration of Architects. 

n the motion of the confirmation of the 
minutes of the last meeting of the Institute, 
when the question of the registration of archi- 
tects was discussed, 

Mr. G. A. T. Middletoa asked whether the 
resolution which was eventually passe1 was in 
order, seeing that the original resolution as it 
a red upon the minutes was not seconded, 
wal that the resolution eventually put from 
the chair was not in the words proposed by 
Mr. McVicar Anderson. 

The Chairman said Mr. Middleton was right on 
one point, and he would alter the minutes to 
the effect that the resolution which Mr. Middle- 
ton had proposed was seconded. But who 
seconded it ? 

Mr. Middleton said the resolution seemed to 
be seconded by several persons. 

The Chairman said the minutes would be 
amended to the effect that the resolution was 
<luly seconded. On the other point raised by 
Mr. Middleton, the minutes were absolutely 
correct. Whether the meeting intended to vote 
upon the resolution or not he could not tell, 
but the President entirely endorsed the cor- 
rectness of the minutes—as minutes, That being 
the case, he could not allow any alteration of 
that resolution, for it absolutely stated what 
occurred. If there was some mistake it would 
have to be rectified at another meeting by a 
counter resolution. 

Mr. Middleton asked if the resolution, as 
carried, was valid. 

The Chairman said it was undoubtedly valid 
at the present moment. 


The Late Mr. Saxon Snel!. 


Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. Secretary, said he 
regretted to announce the decease, at the age 
of 73, of Mr. Saxon Snell, Fellow, elected in 1873. 
Mr. Snell had a very large practice in connexion 
with various metropolitan boards of guardians 
and other public bodies, and was particularly 
identified with the building of infirmaries, 
washhouses, casual wards, and like buildings in 
and about London. He retained to the last a 
keen interest in all matters relating to the 
planning and ventilation of hospitals. He 
asked every member of the Institute to agree 
to a vote of condolence to be sent to the 
representatives of the deceased, expressing the 
sense of the loss the Institute had sustained. 

The vote was agreed to in silence. 


Prizes and Studentships. 

Mr. Locke, the Secretary, read the Deed of 
Award of prizes and studentships for 1903-4 made 
by the Council in writing, under the common 
seal, 


The Deed of Award, made under seal pursuant 
to by-law 66, states that the Council have 
examined the works submitted for the Institute 
Silver Medals, the Soane Medallion, the Owen 
Jones and Pugin Studentships, the Godwin 
Bursary, the Tite Prize, the Arthur Cates 
Prize, and the Grissell Gold Medal, and gives 
particulars of the competitions and the results 
thereof as follows :— 


The Royal Institute Silver Medals. 


(i.) The Essay Medal and Twenty-five 
Guineas.—Eight essays on “ The Delineation of 


Architecture” were received for the Silver 
Medal, under the following mottoes :— 

1. Alpha. 2. “Ars longa, Vita brevis.” 
3.° Bothwell. 4. “ Floreat semper  fidelis 


~ 


civitas.” 5. “‘ Fortuna sequatur.” 6. “Resur- 
gam.” 7. “‘The 9th.” 8. X. 
The Council regret that they are unable to award 
the Medal, but they have granted a Medal of 
Merit and Ten Guineas to the author of the 
essay bearing the motto “ X” [Claude Batley 
Ipswich]. f 
(ii.) The Measured Drawings Medal and 
10/. 10s.—Twelve sets of drawings were sent in 
of the various buildings indicated, and under 
mottoes as follows :— 


1. Archer :—6 strainers (St. Paul’s Church, Deptford). 
2. Baydo :>—5 strainers (Morden College, Blackheath). 
3. Caylix :—6 strainers (St. George’s Church, Han- 
Piet pe 
4. Conger Eel :—4 strainers (Lady Ch . 
Deleedreb, (Lady Chapel, Lichfield 





5. Dolphin :—5 strainers (Church of St. Oswald, 
bourne, Derbyshire). 
6. Bn avant:—3 strainers (The Queen's House, 
Greenwich). 
7. Brin :—4 strainers (St. Nicholas Church, Old 
Shoreham, Sussex). 
8. Gothic :—-5 strainers (Tideswell Church, Derby- 


shire). 
9. Steeple-Jack :—6 strainers (Christ Church, New- 


ate). 
10. Thane :—6 strainers (Glamis Castle, Forfarshire). 
11. The Birds :—5 strainers ( hurch of St. 
Mary and St. Blase, Boxgrove, Sussex). 

12. Vis :—6 strainers (St. James’s Church, Piccadilly). 
The Council award the Silver Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the delineator of the Church of St. 
Oswald, Ashbourne, Derbyshire, submitted 
under the motto “ Dolphin” [L. M. Gotch, 
West Ealing, W.], and certificates of Hon. 
Mention to the delineators of Tideswell Church, 
Derbyshire, and St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, 
submitted under the respective mottoes of 
“Gothic” [G. S. Salomons, Manchester] and 
“ Vis” [C. Lovett Gill, Regent’s Park]. 

The Travelling Studentships. 

(i.) The Soane Medallion and 1001.—Fourteen 
designs for a University Theatre were submitted, 
under the following mottoes :— 

. Aspirant :—7 strainers. 
Dom :—6 strainers. 

. Gable Endie :—5 strainers. 
Hal :—6 strainers. 

Ionian :—5 strainers. 

Jonah Man : —7 strainers. 

Oxon :—7 strainers. 

Pheenix :—7 strainers. 

Rannock :—5 strainers. 

- Rotunda :—7 strainers. 

. Sanctus Boscus :—7 strainers. 
. Star (device) :—4 strainers. 
3. Tay :—7 strainers. 

14. X :—7 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 

1002. to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “Oxon” [F. J. Horth, Hull], and a 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to the author of the 
design bearing the motto “Gable Endie” 
{[D. Smith, Dundee, N.B.]. 

(ii.) The Owen Jones Studentship and 1001.— 
Five applications were received for the Owen 
Jones Studentship from the following :— 

1. W. Davidson :—6 strainers. 

2. L. R. Guthrie :-—6 strainers. 

3. Jame; M‘Lachlan :—6 strainers. 
4. Frank Lishman :—6 strainers. 

85. H. Morley :—6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 

100/. to Mr. W. Davidson, Edinburgh, and a 
Medal of Merit to Mr. H. Morley, 8. Kensington, 
S.W. 

(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and 401.—Three 
applications were received for the Pugin Student- 
ship from the following :— 

1. A. E. Bullock :—2 strainers. 
2. W. 8. A. Gordon :—6 strainers. 
3. F. C. Mears :—6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
401. to Mr. F. C. Mears, S. Kensington, S.W., 
and a Medal of Merit to Mr. W. S. A. Gordon, 
Hither Green, S.E. 

(iv.) The Godwin Medal and 651.—Two appli- 
cations were received for the Godwin Bursary 
from the following :— 

1. H. Phillips Fletcher :—6 strainers. 
2. F. R. Hiorns :—6 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
651. to Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher. 

(v.) The Tite Certificate and 30l1.—Eleven 
designs for a Crescent in a large City were 
submitted under the following mottoes :— 

. Anglicé :—3 strainers. 

. Antiquum Obtinens :—3 strainers. 
Bridge :—3 strainers. 

Bydand :—3 strainers. 

. Colonnade :—3 strainers. 

. Canny Alnwick :—2 strainers. 

. Crescent (device) :—3 strainers. 

. Fleur-de-Lis (device) :-—3 strainers. 
. Pecksniff :—3 strainers. 

10. Porthos :—3 strainers. 

11. Red Shield :—3 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(subject to the specified conditions) a sum of 
30l. to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “ Bridge” [Heaton Comyn,’ Great 
Ormond-street, W.C.], and a Medal of Merit 
to the author of the design bearing the motto 

“ Porthos” [A. D. Nicholson, Glasgow]. 

_ The Arthur Cates Prize ; 40l.—Four applica- 
tions for the Arthur Cates Prize were received 
from the following gentlemen :— 

1. J. H. Gibbons :—11 strainers. 

2. Baxter Greig :—15 strainers. 


3. F. Winton Newman :—11 strainers. 
4. John Swarbrick :—18 strainers. 


The Council regret that they are unable to 
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award the Prize, but have granted the sum of 
twenty guineas to Mr. F. Winton Newmay 
Hampstead, N.W., and a Certificate of Hon. 
Mention to Mr. Baxter Grieg, Dulwich, Sk 


Prize for Design and Construction. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and 101. 10s,— Poy. 
teen designs for a Timber Spire or Lanter 
Termination were submitted under the followin, 
mottoes :— 7 
. Cardon :—3 strainers. 

. Carpenter :—1 strainer. 

. Celt: —1 strainer. 

. Dew :—2 strainers. 

Eihcra : 3 strainers. 

. Ich Dien :—2 strainers. 

Le Nord :—1 strainer. 

. Mente Manuque :—2 strainers. 

Oak :—3 strainers. 

. Opal :—2 strainers. 

. Simplex :—2 strainers. 

. Skyline :—3 strainers. 

. Wee Macgregor :—3 strainers. 

. ¥ddraig Goch :—1 strainer. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and te, 
guineas to the author of the a bearing the 
motto “Cardon” [J. W. Hepburn, Patsu|! 
road, N.W.], and a Medal of Merit to the author 
of the design bearing the motto “Ich Dien’ 
{A. Jas. Barclay, Aberdeen, N.B.}. 

The Ashpitel Prize 1902.—The Council have. 
on the recommendation of the Board of 
Examiners (Architecture), awarded the Ashpite! 
Prize to Mr. F. Winton Newman, of London 
Mr. Newman was registered Probationer in 1895, 
Student in 1897,and passed the Final Examina. 
tion in November, 1903. 

The Travelling Students’ Work. 

Soane Medallist 1902.—The Council have 
approved the drawings executed by Mr. James 
B. Fulton, who was awarded the Medallion in 
1902, and who studied in Italy, Gibraltar, 
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Algiers, Malta, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, 
Greece, Austria, Hungary, and Germany. 
Tite Prizeman 1902.—The Council have 


approved the work of Mr. Charles Gascoyne, who 
was awarded the Tite Prize of 1902, and wi 
travelled in Italy. 

Tite Prizeman 1903.—The Council hav 
approved the work of Mr. David Smith, who 
was awarded the Tite Prize for 1903, and wh 
travelled in Italy. 

Pugin Studentship 1903.—The Council hav 
approved the work of Mr. J. Harold Gibbon: 
who was elected Pugin Student for 1', 
and who travelled in Gloucestershire an 
Somersetshire. 


Lead Architecture. 


Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, F.S.A., then read 4 
pope on “ Lead Architecture,” of which 
ollowing is an abstract :— 


The author first gave some details of the ea’ 
mining industry in Britain since the earlie! 
times, and referred to the use made of the met 
in architecture by the Greeks in the Mycen## 
period. The metal has specially valuable pr 
perties that distinguish it from all other met’ 
Capable of producing the most delicate and lac 
like effects, or of covering with an imperviot 
sheath the most extensive buildings, it eq!’ 
defies the ravages of time and the corroding 
influences of air or of water. It succum?s 
the attacks of fire alone. Under the mum) 
pall of our great cities its hue deepens " § 
sombre black, but if weather-beaten 10 we 
air it oxidises to a silvery white, producing 
contrasts of light and shade which are exqu's"" 
beautiful. Formerly richer effects ¥ 
obtained by gilding and painting in chev™® 
of colour or powdered devices, or by Vv)" 
the surface with inlays of tin, or incising pat” 
and filling them with minium, white oxide,” 
black asphaltum. It quickly tarnishes, “ 
freshly melted or cleaned its surface 's lustrod 
as silver ; and this might perhaps be pres‘ a 
by coating it with vitreous glaze dissolved ! 
fluoric yo «aly if 

The Greeks first applied lead decoraiive As 
architecture. An Tonic capital from ~ 
Temple of Ephesus, in the British Museum, 
its volutes inlaid with a fillet of lead. The’ 
of inlaying lead into stone may have rt 
the Anglo- Briton, the most = metal inet 
of that time, from the East. illiam of rs Leste 
bury describes an ancient pavement in © 
bury Abbey as formed of “stones desir 
inlaid with triangles and squares and Ng fe of 
with lead.” The finest existing no 
fourteenth century work is that D0") jy 
Cathedral of Rheims (illustrated in the 9™" 
News for October 9, 1874). 
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lead was made in ceilings and vaultin 
the gilded stars are of lead. The pom 
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d leaves at the intersections of the 
Serie oallitg to Cardinal Wolsey’s cabinet 
oy Hampton Court are of lead, like the en- 


‘chments to the ceiling of the Chapel Royal, 
- Windows, like those in Salisbury 


thedral, often ge for the decorative 
tect entirely on the grace and intricacy of 
their lines. Beautiful ues of per- 
forated lead, usually -sha 


, but some- 
; uare or round, re one or more of 
the querties of a window for ventilation ; they 
are met with in considerable variety in the 
offices and corridérs of Tudor buildings, such 
as Hampton Court and Haddon. 

The simplest and most natural method of 
using lead Graceetively to cast it in moulds. 
The Romans first employed a method of decora- 
tion used later by Sussex and other medieval 
ironfounders. Small objects in relief, such as 
escallop-shells, beaded rods, plain rings, etc., 
were im as decoration into the beds of 
sand upon which the sheets were cast. Some 
richly decorated lead coffins were found under 
the pavement of the Temple Church. 

The author touched on the uses of lead in 
relation to the plumbers’ craft, which was first 
mastered on & d scale by the Romans. 
In England | pipes have been found in 
Roman foundations, and at Bath is a massive 
water channel of lead an inch thick. Water 
was brought into London houses by lead pipes 
for the first time in 1582 by Peter Morris, a 
Dutchman. Leaden spouts for relieving the 
gutters formed at times a picturesque feature in 
medieval buildings. Of greater interest were 
the conduits or central distributing fountains 
which generally occupied some accessible place 
in one of the courts of every princely dwelling. 
Most of these were under canopies, and lead 
entered very largely into their construction. 
The decorated tank or cistern for storing rain- 
water may be of great antiquity ; the earliest 


preserved of the sixteenth century bearing | 


“E. R.” and the royal arms was figured in 
the Builder for 1862 (p. 602). The author 
referred to several specimens of sixteenth 
century elaborately-decorated heads to rain- 
water pipes. In the old artistic days even the 
pump was made a vehicle for decoration, like 
that formerly in Leather-Sellers’ Yard, which 
was surmounted by a mermaid pressing her 
breasts, out of which wine ran on State occasions. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
much of the purely decorative statuary pro- 
duced in England was of lead, especially the 





The Palace of Sheen, rebuilt by Henry VIL, 
seems to have been the earliest revival of great 
displays of lead in domestic architecture in 
England, since the roofing with lead of a building 
earlier in the century had resulted in its being 
distinguished as Leadenhall. The roof of 
Richmond Palace was a forest of turrets, 
octagons, pinnacles, and finials, gold and azure, 
with the King’s arms, and vanes surmounting 
them. Special ornaments to the building 
were the turreted lanthorns over the t 
hall, the clock-case at the west end, the lanthorn 
leaded and embattled with fourteen turrets 
over the privy lodgings, a round structure 
four stories high, called the Canted Tower, 
embattled and all covered with lead ; besides 
the Chapel, Queen’s and Prince’s closets, 
Hall, Middlegate, and kitchen, decorated, 
embattled, covered with lead, and all equal 
“special ornaments” of the building. The 
Palace at Hampton Court, though not com- 
pletely destroyed like Richmond, is shorn 
of the lead-covered cupolas, octagons, turrets, 
and louvres, bedecked with finials and pennons, all 
glittering in gold and armorial bearings, which ren- 
dered it the most attractive sight in all England. 

But it was only where timber framing entered 
largely into the construction that the lead 
was carried down below the roofs and a truly 
lead architecture could be revived. The rural 
retreat of Nonsuch, a veritable palace of lead, 
dazzled the imagination and baffled description. 
The stanchions and outposts of the Banqueting 
Hall, three stories high, and its lanthorn, were 
“all covered with lead, as were the whole of 
the wooden battlements, perhaps, like those at 
Windsor, the great grace and special ornament 
to the whole building.” The upper stories, 
at least, were “‘ butted round with frames of 
wood, covered with lead,” and these, with the 
turrets, water-tower, clock-case, etc., “are 
the chiefe ornament of the whole house of 
Nonsuch.” But for the intrinsic value of its 
materials, especially the lead, the palace might 
not have perished. 

In 1491, Thomas Wood, a goldsmith and 
sheriff of London, built a row of shops and 
dwellings in Cheapside, fronted with lead, 
which every chronicler speaks of as beauteous 
and glorious to behold. The front was gilded, 
and it was known as Goldsmith’s-row. Stowe 
describes it as the most beautiful frame and 


| front of fair houses and shops in London or 


| elsewhere in England. 


It contained ten dwell- 


| ing-houses and fourteen shops, all in one frame, 


massive equestrian statues, the first of which, | 
that of Charles L., by Hubert Le Sceur, was cast | 
near Covent Garden in 1633 and erected by | 


Charles II. at Charing Cross in 1674. 


The | 


statue—horse and man—is still the finest we | 


possess. For the garden lead reigns supreme. 


Softer and greyer in tone, more yielding, less | 
| Great Fire of 1666. 


costly, and less pretentious than bronze or 
marble, lead seems, above all other materials, 
to lend itself to the garden. An instance was 
referred to of four or five score of leaden statues 
dispersed over a gentleman’s extensive grounds. 
They consisted of reproductions from the 
antique of eighteenth century renderings of 
gods and goddesses, and of more modern 
subjects, such as musicians, dancers, mummers, 
skaters, shepherds 
deners, ete., 
latter group by far the most interesting. 

As regards lead architecture, Eusebius speaks 


uniformly built four stories high, beautified 
towards the street with the Goldsmiths’ arms : 
and the likeness of Woodmen, in memory of the 
founder's name, riding on monstrous beasts. 
All which was cast in lead, richly painted over, 
and gilt. It was regilt in 1594 by Sir Richard 
Martin, Lord Mayor, and was destroyed in the 


The author concluded by referring to some 


| modern examples of ornamental lead work, men- 


tioning particularly the bridge across Northum- 


| berland-street, connecting the Grand Hotel with 


its annexe. Someideas were given for the newly 


' tronting of old houses with ornamental lead- 


and shepherdesses, gar- | 
im contemporary costume—the | 


of lead roofs in the third century; and the | 


domes of the Holy Sepulchre and St. Sophia 
are still so covered. The roofing in the seventh 
Wit of the Church of York with lead, by 
M ilfrid, and the sheathing of that of Lindisfarne, 
by Eadbent, both walls and roof, must have 
be <n and unusual occurrences to have 
pe ea ronicled by Bede. The development 
<n church architecture in the thirteenth 
of | ad, afforded much scope for a display 
we a seem The roofs rising to a great height, 
flache coming imcreasingly rich, with turrets, 
Pe crestings, finials, buttresses, parapets, 
steeples’ of eoyles: and, above all, the lofty 
, iy often clustered in threes, as at Lincoln, 
poe § psy Canterbury, absorbed more lead, 
over Ir ed greater areas for display than 
Mite Bs France the lead roofs appeared to 
iota most half, and by no means the least 
p “uresque half, of many of the great sacred 


uildings The lavi ‘ 1 
ically Jjaying of the lead in strips, 
rolled or diagonally, formed with their 


overlaps fretted lines of shadow on 
the her yee white surfaces. Stowe describes 
as ‘guane wer of the Priory Church of St. John 
beautif ven, gilt, and enamelled, to the great 
that I we. tg city, and passing all other 





work, and for the treatment of water towers 
with lead ornament. 


The Chairman said they had heard an exceed- 
ingly interesting paper, not only from the 
historical point of view, but from the practical 
point of view, in the way they might adopt 
lead to modern requirements. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., said he had 
had a sort of vague suspicion that the Palace 
of Nonsuch was one of the views Mr. Gardner 
would put upon the screen, and he would 
like to hear a little more about it, because in 
that room they had a paper read by Mr. 
Robinson many years ago, at which a view of 
Nonsuch was given, and he claimed that the 
decorative work of the palace was made in a 
plaster of a new kind brought over here. 
He would be quite willing to agree with Mr. 
Gardner that those panels which decorated 
that palace would be infinitely better in lead 
than in plaster, because at the time he wondered 
how the plaster could have been protected, 
for in many parts it would not have been 

rotected by those gable roofs found in many 
of the houses where plaster decoration was 
employed. Throughout France they had the 
most beautiful roofs, goute ends, and finials 
in lead, and in fact they seemed to employ 
it in decoration to a much greater extent than 
they did in England. He also remembered 
seeing at Rouen in the Museum three or four 
finials which were made in lead. The finials 
were 6 ft. or 8 ft. high, and massive, and he 





should think when raised aloft on a gable they 
would have been very important features. 
He had also seen lead coffins made by the 
Romans, and he believed there were two or 
three of them in the Louvre with precisely 
the same decoration and method of casting 
as described by Mr. Gardner. There were 
three or four in the Louvre brought by 
M. Ernest Renan from Syria. He had, of 
course, seen the bri across the street joining 
up the Grand H but did not know that 
it had ever occurred to him that it was anything 
else but stone, but it was a very graceful little 
structure and well decorated, and it was 
extremely interesting to know that such a 
feature could be uced in lead. If the result 
of Mr. Gardner’s a was to induce some 
architects to employ lead to a greater extent 
than it had been, and to revive an old manu- 
facture, then Mr. Gardner could not regret 
the time and labour he had given to thé prepara- 
tion of his paper. He moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gardner, who had, he knew, de- 
voted many years of thought to the subject, and 
as to the way the manufacture of lead could 
be brought into greater prominence. He was 
sure they were all much obliged to Mr. Gardner 
for coming there and illustrating his remarks 
in the admirable way he had. 

Mr. Ernest George seconded the motion. 

Mr. Maurice B. Adams asked how large 
Mr. Gardner thought the sheets of cast lead 
could properly be made supposing they were 
to erect such buildings as had been suggested ? 
He did not think the suggestion with regard to 
commercial buildings was at all a bad one, be- 
cause it was becoming a matter of some diffi- 
culty with increasing voids as to how the 
fagade could be adequately treated. In the 
application of lead, however, the size of the 
sheets of lead had always been a matter of 
some difficulty. What was generally done was 
to nail it up by the top edge, and welt or roll 
it together, one sheet over the other, and when 
the sheet was very long fix some sort of iron 
holdfast to help hold it up, leaving the sheet 
of metal free of course, for the purpose of 
expansion and contraction. It occurred to 
him that it might be useful if Mr. Gardner 
could tell them whether he had had any experi- 
ence-—possibly he might have had something 
to do with the bridge at the Grand Hotel— 
as to how flarge these sheets should be. 
Assuming that they were enriched with 
ornamentation, some parts would be rather 
heavy, and would require some special fixing, 
and although they could, as the illustrations 
had shown, have pilasters to cover the joints 
of two sheets, one would like to know how large 
these metal casings could be reasonably made, 
and which was the best way to fix them. He 
could not quite follow how that was to be done, 
and it was a practical question one would like 
to have answered, as it was probable that others 
present would have realised the same difficulty. 
Then Mr. Gardner had not told them how it 
was that they got the black colour in the lead 
manufactured of late years. Although silver 
had gone down in value very much, yet the 
manufacturers seemed to take out all the silver 
and arsenic from the lead, so that it did not 
assume that white and silvery colour which 
made the old spires of Long Sutton and other 
places look so charming. The lead thus de- 
silverised had a horrible black colour which 
appeared to him to be contrary to all artistic 
sense. He was rather interested to hear that 
the old statues, which they so much admired 
for their silvery colour, were originally picked 
out in colour and painted over, and he could 
not help feeling that they must look much 
better as they were now. It would be difficult 
to imagine anything more incongruous than old 
statues thus dressed out with barbaric splend- 
our. He would like to know whether we could 

t instead of the ordinary lead of commerce pure 
ead with the silver left in it: whether there was 
any manufactory where lead in its genuine form 
could be purchased, and whether it was much 
dearer than the ordinary lead? As to the 
artistic treatment of lead, that must vary 
with people’s taste, but he felt they should 
try to get out of the mechanical way in which 
they applied all materials. If they looked at the 
old spires and the old roofings, they would see 
how irregularly they were spaced, and, instead 
of having a ridge to give a uniform line, 
the rolls were carried out right up to the ridge 
and allowed to break the ridge line. He was 
aware that the wind pressure was a very t 
difficulty with these sheets of lead, he 
understood that Lord Grimthorpe got rather 
into a difficulty with lead with —s = St. 
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lead, and, as a matter of fact, it all had to be 
done over again. It must have been a very 
great difficulty when the old builders built 
those immense spires like the one over St. Paul's 
Cathedral which was burned down long before 
the Great Fire, which went up, he believed, 
520 ft. above the ground, and was covered 
entirely with lead. The wind pressure on these 
old spires must have been something tremendous, 
and the way in which the lead was fixed down 
was a matter of extreme interest. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith said they had 
listened with much pleasure to such an emi- 
nent authority on the subject of metal work, 
and it was extremely interesting to have his 
experience and his taste to guide them, and 
' they ho the suggestions Mr. Gardner had 
made might be made use of by at least their 
—— architects. As to what Mr. Adams 

ad said as to the colour of lead, he had noticed 
it himself, and he sympathised with Mr. Adams 
thoroughly. The result fof a lead-covered 
facia was most unsatisfactory, owing to the 
way in which the lead appeared to be prepared 
now. He was lately in Frankfort, and was 
noticing in old buildings there what the effect 
of the lead lacework on the gables was. Nothing 
could be more beautiful than the fine line given 
by that lead work, with all its rich details. He 
also passed a building in London the other 
day—he believed it was a Sailors’ Institute 
in the East India Dock-road, or just by there— 
in which lead appeared to have been freely 
made use of, and it was very charming indeed. 
It was introduced in panels in front over the 
main entrance. There were other points 
which Mr. Gardner did not mention, but which 
he undoubtedly had in his mind—that was 
the great use made of lead in sundials and in 
the balustrades of the staircases, which were 
so very charming in London, and which they 
would have liked to have had some views of. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said that if they used 
lead for a fountain in a public place they would 
: run the risk of losing the decorated part by 
' the juveniles, if not by thieves, and Basti 
the application of lead to a high building like a | 
water tower would be of particular interest. 
He was interested to hear Mr. Gardner bring 
in the instance of the Tower of. St. John’s | 
Priory, Clerkenwell. He had often wondered what | 
Stowe’s description actually referred to when 
he spoke of the “ graven, gilt, and enamelled 
¥ panel.” Hedid not know whether there was any | 
By authority for actually claiming it in’ metal, | 
a but it would be interesting to know whether 
‘ or not it was so. They all remembered the 
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ei application of lead to statuary, and would | 

eo remember the negro boy which used to stand | 
: 2 in St. Clement’s-inn. He did not}know whether 

ey it was there now. They also knew in the Middle | 
ie Ages lead was considerably used for images 


and saints, and so on. 

The Chairman said he was sure that some 
of the illustrations must have made them 
regret very much that they had not now in | 
London anything so charming and picturesque | 
as the view they had been given of Goldsmith’s- | 
row, Cheapside. With regard to what Mr. | 
Adams said as to the colour of lead, he thought | 
there was no possible doubt that the lead | 
they got now and what they used for their roofs 
was a very different material trom that used 200 | 
years ago. As to Mr. Gardner's remarks on 
putting up erections of perishable material 


Albans Abbey because of the creeping of the 


_an inch thick, but where there was a good 


_[{Mr. E. George: May the lead be safely put 





Lock Buildings, Machnower, Charlottenburg. Herr F. Lahrs, Architect. 


(From the “ Berliner-Architekturwelt ”). 


and covering them with imperishable material was a matter he had not thought over, but he 
such as lead, he was not quite sure thought it would not be beyond the bounds 
whether the effect of that covering would be | of science to start that white oxide if necessary 
quite so permanent as some people would by the application of an oxidising agent. He 
think, because it had been his experience, should think that possibly a chemist would 


sometimes, in treating old houses where there suggest a means of starting it just as he would. 


had been a timber turret which had been | start the green oxide on copper. He quite 
covered with lead that the lead had cracked | agreed that it was a great drawback to lead 
in several places and had not been looked | that it had assumed this black colour, but he 
after, and this had let the water in, which caused | expected that it would pass off with age, and 
the timber behind to rot in the most terrible | become that white which they admired. The 
manner, The treatment which Mr. Gardner drawback to the actual joining of the joints 
| alluded to of covering concrete and metal of lead was the change of temperature. They 
| material with lead undoubtedly would prevent | must give it the means of contracting and 
| that, and seemed to be quite a feasible method. expanding, and that could be done only by 
, As to what Mr. Adams said as to the size of the | some kind of loose joint that was rolled over 
sheets, it appeared to him thatinany treatment and was water-tight. The moment they 
of lead for surface decoration they must keep | burned the joints together they were bound 
the panels rather small. They had all known to have buckling and trouble. He would 
for a long time that Mr. Gardner was one of | always advocate either strips of lead to cover 
| their best artists in iron work, and it was the joints or lapping edges one over the other 
apparent that he had not restricted his researches | in a way which would permit of movement 
to that material. In reply to Mr. Hudson he would not suggest 
Mr. Gardner, having replied to the vote of having a lead fountain, which could be kicked 
thanks, said that, with regard to the remarks | by children. One would always have a stone 
of Mr. Spiers, he spent almost two days in basement or something in front to hold the 
looking over the accounts of the buildings of | water, and the lead work would be behind the 
Nonsuch, and he thought the plaster used | water, where it could not be tampered with 
there was plaster of Paris, which had nothing or injured. Stowe—unless he misread him 
to do with any external work; and he did not OF, arrhagaran stated that the Tower of St. 
think from what he had read that any kind John’s was of lead. Of course it was not 


| of plaster was known at the time which would _ really enamelled, but it had the effect of enamel ; 
‘have been available for it. Although there it had been painted or coloured in some way. 


was some doubt about the meaning of the There was no doubt the French in many cases 


_ description, he did not think by the light of tried to produce the effect of enamelled work 


the earlier building in Goldsmith’s-row there | on their leaden roofs. The negro which used 
could be any doubt that the whole of the to be in St. Clement’s-inn was now in the 
decorative work of Nonsuch was cast lead Temple Gardens. It was one of the stock 
work. The account as good as stated that models, and there were many replicas dotted 
all the decoration of the tower and spires about the country. At the same time it was 
was lead. He had not had very large experi- | one of the most beautiful models. 

ence in lead construction, and the largest work | The Chairman announced that the next 
he had had todo was the lead bridge at the Grand | meeting would be held on Monday, February 1, 
Hotel; there the panels were cast in sand | when the President will deliver an address 
in an open mould, and, so far as he could recollect, to students, and some critical remarks will 
the size of the ‘panels was 4 ft. by 3 ft. But | be submitted on the drawings sent in for this 
there was no difficulty whatever in casting | year’s prizes, and at the conclusion the prizes 


| lead if they had enough hot metal and enough will be presented by the President. At the 


cauldrons to pour from. He would make a | same meeting an announcement will be made 
panel of 10 ft., but he would not recommend | of the Council’s nominee for the Royal Gold 
cast panels of that large size, because they | Medal. 
would be unwieldly. Otherwise he did not | —_—--o—__——- 
think there would any difficulty about it. | DESIGN FOR CANAL LOCK BUILDINGS, 
There was no better way of fixing lead than | MACHNOWER 
by screws to iron, but of course they must be | Ux th 8 he adi r” M Sie dial 
careful to give an amount of play, or otherwise | poo: i oft : eae A tuded 
it was extremely probable that with a change eviews, in our issue of January 9; we ¢ 
of temperature there would be bucklin to the interesting competition designs for new 
{The Chairman: What thickness would the lock buildings on the canal at Machnower, 
nels be 7] They could cast a quarter of Charlottenburg, described and _ illustrated ™ 
deg y q the last issue of the Berliner-Architekturwelt. 
The accompanying illustration is a slightly 
reduced reproduction of the perspective view 
of the first premiated design, by Herr F. Labrs, 
of Charlottenburg, given as a chromo-litho- 
| graph in the Architekturwelt. 


deal of ornamentation it would be thicker. 


to iron?] There was no action between the 
metals unless there was water between them. 
Dry junction had no effect whatever. There 
was no galvanic effect going on except with 
water, and then only when the metals were | 

sometimes wet and sometimes dry. The oxide BOOKS RECEIVED. 

was a very curious thing—that white colour Gavupenzio Ferrart. By Ethel Halsey: 
which came to old lead. He could not consider | (Geo. Bell and Sons.) 

that it was due to the silver because silver | Great Masters: Repropvuctions rN PHOTO- 
oxide was black, and he did not think the presence Gravurse. Part VII. (W. Heinemann.) 

of silver could possibly affect the oxidisation | BrickwoRK aND Masonry. By Charles F. 
of lead. Very possibly arsenic might. That | Mitchell andG., A. Mitchell. (B.T. Batsford. 5s. 
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Part of Gable at Cobham, 


A CURIOUS OLD COTTAGE GABLE. 

Tue annexed illustrations of an old cottage 
gable in Surrey have been kindly sent to us by 
Mr. A. Gower, builder, of Cobham, Surrey. The 
remarkable point in regard to the work is the 
length of the bricks, as will be seen from the 
larger illustration, which shows the work more 
in detail. Mr. Gower writes: ‘* This unique 
brick gable, of which I inclose illustrations, has 
just been found in some old cottages that I am 
pulling down in Cobham. The long bricks are 
21 in. by 5 in. by 2 in., and the others are 
cropped pieces of the same. I am removing 
it bodily, and it will be on exhibition in my 











Old Cottage Gable at Cobham, Surrey. 


yard, The bricks are very hard and heavy. I 
Fe give “ <eanoten of why they were made 
8, and I thought it might i 

you Cm your rentean nd cesar 

. [ have only found two other pieces of these 
bricks, one 18 in. and one 12 in. long. As this 
ee of the gable is complete, it leads me to 
an i whole framing may have been filled in 
pera em. The left-hand 4 ft. is evidently an 

~‘ension at a later date, as it is a straight joint 


right up f : 
with a Bh the ground at the point marked 

















showing proportions of bricks. 


COUNTRY HOUSES.* 
(Continued from page 55 last week.) 


Country house planning presents many 
interesting problems, some very difficult to 
deal with—water supply and drainage perhaps 
two of the most awkward. On small sites 
adjoining towns, or in the suburbs, the question 
does not arise, as here the water is generally 
laid on from mains, and there is a system of 
drainage, but away in the country these two 
facts force themselves very much to the fore. 
Generally on most sites there are springs of 
water—these may be only shallow, and supplied 
by surface or rain water—which are inter- 
mittent, and fail periodically about October 
to December, the time when most water is 
wanted in country houses. 

Sometimes we are fortunate enough to find 
a deep-water spring running continuously 
all the year round—if above our house on high 
ground we have a practically constant supply, 
and, by collecting a head of water at the spring, 
in a reservoir of some 5,000 or 10,000 gallons, 
a stand-by in case of fire. When this is the 
case it is a good plan to lay a 24 in. iron main 
direct to the house, rising with a union and 
fire-hose on each floor and delivering over 
the cisterns in the roof with a ball valve. 

By this means the full pressure of 5,000 or 
10,000 gallons can be brought to bear in a 
minute or two to put out any outbreak, for 
it is only at the first onset that a fire can be 
dealt with, and if once it gets beyond this 
in a country house it is generally serious. 
Keep the hose permanently attached, with 
nozzle, etc., complete, so that the water can 
be turned on instantly; to merely hang it 
in a neat coil at the side is useless, and valuable 
time is lost in trying to connect it to the main. 

If our spring of water is below the house, 
and the fall sufficient, then a ram can be used, 
or an oil or hot-air engine, or a motor from 
the electric lighting plant, if there is one, 
and we are on flat ground. If there are no 
springs we are thrown back upon wells, and 
these again are of two kinds—surface and 
deep-water wells. The latter, of course, are 
preferable, as they are generally constant, 
of good quality, and need only a lift pump 
to force the water to the cisterns in the roof. 
There is a prejudice against surface water 
wells, and in many cases rightly so. In small 
towns and villages, where the soil is porous, 
and where there is no system of drainage 
and the whole ground is saturated with impuri- 
ties, they are undoubtedly dangerous to health ; 
but where no other supply is possible, and 
there is no chance of any contamination, there 
is no objection to their use. Surface wells 
are those fed by rain water, pumped by an 
ordinary pump, and if the top 12 ft. or 14 ft., or 
even less, is lined with brick-work in cement 
to keep out any impurities from soaking in, 
without being filtered by passing through 

*A paper read before the Liverpool Architectural 
Society, on January 4, by Mr. E. Guy Dawber, 
F.B.LB.A. 











the ground around, then these wells are quite 
safe. Of course they should be near no soil 
or other drains, and, if possible, above them, 
so that there is no chance of any contamination 
by gravitation. 

Surface wells have the same objection as 
shallow springs, in that they fail in dry seasons, 
so that where this is likely the rain water 
should be stored. Rain water is so useful 
in every way, for garden and stables, as well 
as the house, that it should be collected and 
filtered. Where the water is at all hard, or 
likely to choke and fur the pipes, rain water 
is a most valuable asset, and if a supplementary 
tank in the roof is arranged to supply the 
hot water circulation, and draw off, say, in 
the housemaid’s closet, for use in the bedrooms, 
it will be found of the greatest service. 

There are various water softeners on the 
market, but none to my mind satisfactory 
for working a small house. None are automati 
in their action, and al! depend upon constant 
attendance and supervision, neglect of which 
puts them out of order. This, however, 
is a matter that has to be treated specially, 
but it is a question that continually arises 
in the country. 

At the outset the water should always be 
analysed, so that provision can be made for any 
possible storage or filtering tanks. : 

Drainage generally cannot be treated 
simply, and though this is not the place to 


too 


deal in detail with such matters, yet there 
are a few points to be emphasised. As much 
as possible the rain water should be kept 


separate from the soil drains. If in one and the 
same system, apart from wasting the rain 
water, we have, especially in seasons like the 
past two years, such an enormous quantity 
of foul overflow water to deal with, that it 
becomes a most serious difficulty. The ordinary 
overflow from a cesspool can generally be dealt 
with, but when this becomes diluted with a 
large quantity of rain water it is a different 
matter, besides rendering the contents of the 
cesspool useless for gardening or other purposes. 

Genuine old English cottages and houses 
invariably add a charm and beauty to the 
landscape, as the old builders, by force of 


circumstances, were compelled to use the 
local materials, and what is native to the 
neighbourhood fits in most appropriately 


with the scenery. 

The very simplicity of the builders of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries saved 
them from flagrant mistakes. They made 
direct for comfort and convenience without 
troubling overmuch about ornament, and 
where these are there can be little real ugliness. 
Their work was the result of evolution, growing 
out of the wants which the builders had to 
satisfy, and of the natural material at their 
command. I think sufficient stress cannot 
be laid upon the fact that it was the being 
compelled to use only the materials to hand 
that made old work so restful, and that modern 
building suffers through our not being suffi- 
ciently self-reliant in the use of the materials 
of the districts we are building in. [It is the 
present-day taste for cheap ornamentation 
and pretentiousness, and the importation of 
strange features that spoils so many houses, 
the bringing of the jarring notes of town life 
into the peace and simplicity of the country. 
There are very few country districts in England 
that do not contain even to-day much excellent 
local material, either stone or brick, chalk 
or flint, and if, before deciding the materials 
of our house, a careful search were made and 
inquiries instituted about them, one’s work 
would not only be better, but much more appro- 
priate to its surroundings. 

There is no need, because a railway line 
will bring bricks and the slates within a mile 
or two of your new house, to use those materials. 
As architects, we should try to foster and 
encourage all local industries and trades, for 
it is better to build with the same materials 
that have been used for centuries than with 
those out of harmony with the district. Years 
ago, and to some extent even to-day, one could 
tell by glancing at the buildings not only 
what were the local materials, but almost in 
what part of England you were in. Each 
district was stamped with its special charac- 
teristics, not of style and date, but of material. 
The s«dmirable way which the Kent and Surrey 
builders used the tiles for roofs and wall hanging 
always excites our admiration; in Norfolk. 
where we get brick and flint buildings with 
pantile roofs, the latter interspersed with dia 
and patterns of glazed tiles; in Berkshire 
and the brick districts of the Thames valley 
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how characteristic are the simple yet dignified 
houses with the red walls and white windows ; 
then the stone districts of Gloucestershire 
and the Midlands, the timber buildings of 
Cheshire and Lancashire, all speak eloquently 
in their own particular vernacular a language 
not to be mistaken or confused with the work 
of any other of the country. To-day 
all this delightful tradition seems to be aban- 
mage sec we use all sorts of materials, pir 
less of their a iateness, in every 

of the pec nity Westmorland _ slates 
in Kent, red tile hanging in the heart of stone 
districts, and stone houses in the centre of 
brick ones. Consequently, like everything 
else, there is a spirit of unrestfulness pervadin 
much of the country house architecture, an 
it does not seem to fit its surroundings, and 
looks uncomfortable and out of . 

Many will say this is altogether an absurd 
view to take—to limit the materials of a buildin 
to those obtainable in the vicinity, but I fee 
that, in face of the fact that such beautiful 
work has been done in the past with these 
same materials, there is no sound reason, 
except that of mere novelty, for the introduc- 
tion of foreign ones, and to break entirely with 
the traditional use of the local materials seems 

uite unnecessary. I do not, of course, mean 
that we should copy and reproduce the local 
styles of architecture, for that is merely an 
archeological forgery—but we should design 
our new buildings in as modern a spirit as 
we wish, but using the materials at our com- 
mand, the very fact that in so doing we shall 
be more or less governed by the same con- 
ditions and limitations as the old builders 
will give our work to-day a certain continuity 
of design and feeling in harmony with the old. 

Before commencing to build in a new district, 
it is always advisable as well to study the 
old methods of building in the neighbourhood 
and to learn all you can from local builders 
and workmen. Much valuable knowledge will 
be obtained in this way, for it is surprising 
what shrewd and practical men some of these 
old country builders are, and what useful lessons 
in construction and the proper use of local 
material can be gained from them. 

Architects, as a rule, do not sufficiently 
study the materials they are working in, and 
forget that details and mouldings that look 
well in one material do not do so in another. 
In the treatment of the exterior of a countr 
house material has a great dea] to do with 
the general effect, and if this is not studied 
properly, however well the house may be 
grou and balanced, the final result will be 
disappointing. It is out of place to get a 
variety of materials in one house, such as 
brick and tile hanging, half timber work, rough 
cast and stone, as we should remember that 
in the country the texture and colour of the 
walls plays a far more important part than 
a number of features in different materials. 
It is the introduction of so many and various 
styles that makes many country houses to-day so 
unrestful and out of place. They should not 
be treated externally with nearly so much 
minutia of detail as houses in town, where 
narrow frontages compel us to concentrate 
our detail and form, so as to attract attention. 
In the country a breadth of treatment is abso- 
lutely essential to the repose and dignity of 
the whole composition, and this can never 
be obtained if the wall surface is broken up 
with ornament and unnecessary detail. 

If we analyse the reason why so many old 
houses are so pleasing in appearance, I think 

ou will find that it is because the builders 

ave more or less confined themselves to the 
use of one material, and that this has been 
treated in a simple and rational way, and 
the detail generally kept as quiet as possible. 
It is the introduction of “features” that 
spoil the effect of many modern houses, Archi- 
tects, indeed, seem afraid to leave any plain 
piece of wall surface without doing something 
to it, forgetting that in a few vears time it 
may probably be covered by ivy or other 
creepers. In the country we should remember 
that the house continually occupies attention, 
and that any extravagance in detail or odd 
and unusual features are apt to tire and offend 
the eye, and therefore it is much better to keep 
the exterior as reposeful and inoffensive as 
—— and re for the effect almost 
entirely upon the proportion and groupi 

of the building. ir seen. I do not to ak 
moment decry beautiful detail or well-designed 
ornament, but it should be used sparingly, 
and only where its full value will be appreciated. 
The garden plays such an important part 





that it is unnecessary to spend money on the 
embellishment of the exterior of the house. 
Material, again, and its capabilities and limita- 
tions, should govern our design to a very great 
extent. A roof, for instance, that can be 
Jaid at a tolerably flat pitch in blue slates 
would be out of place in tiles. 

As a rule, you should avoid too flat a pitch, 
which generally gives a bad 0 Sep to a 
building, and is not so suitable in a country 
like ours, where we get much rain, sleet, and 
snow, that should be got rid of as quickly as 
possible, and with the least chance of finding 
its way into the house. A steep roof gives a 
sense of warmth and shelter that is never 
obtainable in a flat one. We are often pleased 
with the appearance of a buildi without 
knowing or troubling to inquire why; but if 
we come to examine the reason for our feelings 
I think you will invariably discover that the 
pitch and arrangement of the roof has most 
to do with it, in addition to a generous over- 
hanging eaves. Half the charm of the old- 
fashioned cott and houses, both here in 
England and abroad, consists in the liberal 
projection of eaves (a feature that is never 
considered by the jerry-builder). In wide 
overhanging eaves there is a suggestion of 
protection and comfort which is most pleasing. 
From an artist’s point of view, think what a 
difference the shade cast by the eaves of the 
house on to the wall beneath makes to its 
beauty, emphasising and yet softening the 
transition from wall to room with a line of cool, 
grey shadow. Many houses are spoilt by 
consideration not being given to minor details 
of this kind, which just make the difference 
between good and bad quality of work. 

In the treatment of roofs generally I think 
we have very much to learn from our Con- 
tinental neighbours, where roofs, as a rule, 
are far more studied and much more marked 
than in this country. We treat our roofs 
far too severely and mechanically, and our 
modern methods of forming hips and valleys 
are absolutely destructive of any continuity 
of surface or texture. In the beautiful stone 
slate roofs of Gloucestershire and the blue 
slate ones of Holland and France the valleys 
are worked round in a wide sweep, enabling 
one roof to intersect another in a most charming 
fashion, and without any hard line of demarca- 
tion. Our modern method is to put a rigid 
gutter of lead, which cuts the roof up into 
varying planes, and destroys the feeling of 
one single covering that a roof should always 
produce. Hips again, instead of being marked 
by a strong and well-defined line, generally 
are made of tiles, kept as insignificant as possible. 
Abroad it is the invariable custom to point 
the ridge and hip tiles with a wide joint in 
white mortar, which emphasises the outline 
of the roof and acts as a contrast to its colour ; 
and if the roof is hipped all round, the short sides 
are always made with a steeper pitch than 
the others, which prevents the roof looking 
flat when seen from the angle. 

The chimneys have much to do with the 
appearance of the house, and they deserve 
far more attention than is generally given to 
them. For economy’s sake they should be as 
few as possible, and their position well-balanced 
and evenly distributed over the house. Nothing 
so spoils the composition as a lot of small and 
thin chimneys coming out of the roof at unex- 
pected places. 

A well-designed chimney stack is not only 
useful constructionally, but if arranged at the 
end of a house, as you know, it gives great 
character and charm, and deserves much 
time and attention being spent on it. If 
building in brick, try and plan your fireplaces 
and flues so that the chimney stacks are solid 
and square; anything is better than a long 
flat chimney of some ten or a dozen flues and 
only 18 in. wide! Its effect is always poverty- 
stricken, and the additional brickwork in the 
chimneys makes them stronger and warmer, 
and consequently able to draw better. If 
building your stacks with diagonal flues never 
have any of the faces less than 1 ft. 10} in.— 
18 in. is much too thin—and the stronger and 
squarer they are, the better they: will look. 
Tall and massive chimneys, whether in brick 
or stone, add immensely to the beauty of a 
house, and perhaps no architect has realised 
this so thoroughly as Mr. Norman Shaw, whom 
I regard as a master in the art of grouping 





= eae chimneys. 

e fine th of feeling and proportion 
that the old builders always stidinek a ce 
chimneys is a feature much neglected in | 
modern work, 


| disproportionate as 


Windows should all be of the same character. 
and, though it is often done, you cannot or 
ought not to have in the same elevation sash 
windows and casements, at least not in positions 
which bear the same relative proportion to 
each other Sash windows, as a rule, demand 
a more severe handling than casements, and 
where they are used a certain sense of rhythm 
and symmetry is essential. The fact that 
the proportions are vertical instead of horizonta! 
‘makes them more difficult to deal with, so 
that a more formal design and arrangement, 
both in plan and elevation, should be adopted. 
Nothing is more unsatisfactory than sash 
windows of varying heights and widths scattered 
about the elevations, for all dignity and simpli- 
city is lost, unless they are proportionate one 
to the other, and s more or less equi-distant 
apart. 

There are many advantages in the sash 
window, its method of opening for ventilation 
being one, and the texture its bars and smal! 

nes give to the general surface of a building 

ing another. Casements, of course, can be 
more elastically treated; indeed, they are 
the easiest form of window to deal with, and 
allow of infinite variety—in bays, oriels, or 
plain windows, and in either wood or stone ; 
pulled out to a long and low window, or coupled 
together, and by means of transomes carried 
up to any. height. Personally, in a country 
house, if lead glazing is adopted, I am averse 
to any coloured or painted glass, or to fanciful 
patterns in the leading. Here there is nothing 
to hide or screen, as in towns, and simple 
squares of clear glass, which do not shut out 
the green fields and trees, or clouds and blue 
sky, seem all that is necessary. In certain 
windows—perhaps in the hall or staircase—it 
may be desirable to have coats-of-arms or 
something of that sort; but let it be a feature 
distinct by itself, standing out conspicuously 
from its environment of clear glass, and not 
in any sense mean as a screen. Upon the 
balance and proportion of the windows in a 
house much of the beauty of its elevations 
depends. As a rule nowadays, windows— 
casements especially—are made too big and 
too wide, and consequently out of scale and 
proportion. This is due in a certain measure 
to the foolish building by-laws made years 
ago for buildings in crowded cities and towns, 
and which are totally inapplicable for country 
districts. In the country, where a far greater 
proportion of time is spent out of doors than 
in towns, the necessity for large windows !s 
not so great, for every architect knows it 1s 
not so much the size as the position of a window 
that best lights a room. 

Large windows, if facing north and east, 
make a room cold, and if facing south and 
west too hot. 

And, bearing on this fact, it is curious 
that although in old houses the rooms may 
not by measure be larger than those of an 
ordinary modern house, yet they often appear 
more roomy, and can contain more furniture 
with comfort. The cause of this lies in good 
proportion, the rooms not being mere cubical 
square boxes, but wide apartments, the plans 
themselves being good, rooms well and effec- 
tively lit, without too much or too little window, 
and more particularly the various windows, 
fireplaces, and doors being well placed with 
regard to one another; it is on the attention to 
these points that the comfort of a house depends. 
If you examine and measure the windows 
of any thoroughly well-lighted room in an old 
house, you will be surprised to find how small 
the actual openings are and how unnecessarily 
big we make ours. In a measure this is perhaps 
attributable to the height modern rooms are 
made. The reaction from the low and often- 
times dark rooms of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries set in in Queen Anne's reig® 
to the high and lofty ones then coming inte 
fashion. This feeling has lasted to the present 
day, and has done more to spoil the proportions 
of modern houses, both inside and out, than 
almost anything else. High rooms are always 
associated in ple’s minds with healthy 
rooms, and though this is doubtless true } 
the windows are taken well up to the ceiling, 
yet in very many cases this is not done, 4 
there is a pocket of bad and vitiated alr that 
cannot eseape, and which produces a sense ° 
oppression and weariness never met wit 
in a well-ventilated room that may be much 
lower. Rooms above a certain height become 
their width aud 
length, and unless the windows are cart mT 
close up to the ceiling, they cannot be we 
ventilated. 
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As I mentioned before, it is a great addition 
to a house to get one room higher. than the 
others ; the hall perha carried up two stories 
or the parlour trea as a music-room, with 

nelled ceiling and sides. To speak of the 
inside decoration or the fitments of a house 
in a paper of this sort is quite impossible ; 
it is a subject in itself, and one that would 
occupy an evening to deal with. 

Generally, the keynote to the treatment 
of the inside of a country house is contained 
in those two very hackneyed words “ breadth 
and simplicity.” Simplicity does not in any 
way mean “poverty” of treatment, but 
restraint and a certain amount of common- 
sense in design. A house can be fitted: up 
with the richest and most exquisite materials, 
and yet be absolutely “ quiet and dignified.” 
Also it can be treated with the poorest materials, 
but in a manner that produces an overwhelming 
sense of garishness and vulgarity. Think 
of the arrangement often seen in an ordinary 
room in the country. An enormous cornice 
of heavy and cumbrous shape fills up the angle 
of the room, a large moulded picture rail, 
and a deep-moulded skirting of coarse and 
vulgar detail, entirely mar all sense of repose 
and scale. The skirting, for example, is put 
to prevent the legs of chairs and 
furniture, or brushes, etc., from 
the plaster of the walls. 


— of | 
damaging | 
It need be little 





more than a fillet some 3 in. or 4 in. high at | 


the most, kept as plain and unobtrusive as 
possible, and in no sense as a decorative object. 
Yet tradition has handed it on as one of the 
essential features in a room, and mang 4 it is 
continually met with 15 in. and more in height, 
showing that its original object is not only 
absolutely forgotten, but quite misunderstood. 
The masses of woodwork, in the way of linings 
and architraves, so constantly seen around 
windows, again, are surely entirely out of place 
in the country, and, instead, if we have the 
plaster work taken into the window frames, 
without any woodwork at all, the effect is 
greatly enhanced. 

Ornamental plaster work is a delightful 
method of treating walls and ceilings, and 
one that particularly lends itself to the decora- 
tion of country houses. If, however, it is 


used, it should be taken, as far as possible, | 


throughout the whole house, even if‘only a 
touch here and there is put in some of the 
rooms, for the effect, however slight of a con- 
tinuity of treatment, will be better than con- 
centrating all the decoration in one elaborate 
room. And this indeed applies to everything 
ina country house—just as there should be no 


room out of character with the rest. There 
should be a similarity of treatment throughout ; 


one room should lead to another without any | 


violent contrast in colour or detail, and the 
whole should be thought out, planned, and 
fitted as one scheme. 


We should endeavour to plan our houses | see 
with an absence of everything that goes to | under the direction of Messrs. Humphreys, 


make work and labour, to concentrate the 
various departments, and to make their working 
as easy as possible, and though my few remarks 
apply more to the houses that are generally 
built, and which come in our everyday work, 
yet what I have said is equally suitable to the 
costly and elaborate ones. The simpler and 
quieter they are kept, both inside and out, 
the more successful they will be, and though 
there is a great prejudice amongst people 
against any changes in our methods of ving, 
yet I feel the force of circumstances and progress 
of public opinion, in the country, at any rate, 
is bound in time to have its effect. 

Of course, in comparing old houses with 
modern ones, as so many people do—to the 
disadvantage of the latter—the fact is always 
overlooked that the builders of them had 
none of the difficulties to contend with that 
are ever present to-day. Drainage and sanita- 
tion were practically unknown in the way 
We now understand it; water supply and the 
consequent introduction of hot and cold pipes 
inside the house; 
together with 
requirements, and the over-elaboration of 
planning and arrangement were all non-existent, 
- — when these old houses are examined 
in detail they are found to be both simple 
in plan and elevation. All these houses, too, 
tom built, the smaller ones, at any rate, by 
o . ans and with local materials, and there 
bre change from the houses built 
tiadidiaaete and their sons. Building was 

+ and any chan 
of { gradual 











Houses in the same districts were always alike, 
and the transition in style to other places 
where the materials were different was gradual 
and not harshly marked. 


All this is changed to-day, and new houses | 


are built, often closely contiguous, of different 


materials, and in widely varying styles, pro- | 


ducing a violent contrast of effect and a jarring 
note in the landscape, and, to my way of 
thinking, for no particular reason. Building 


| nowadays is different, as there is no traditional 


style, and the public help themselves at will 
from the varied fare provided by architectural 
caterers, and, as a natural consequence, suffer 
from architectural indigestion. It rests with 


architects to remedy this condition of affairs, | 


and to show in our work that it is possible to 
build country houses which will combine the 
simple beauty of bygone times with a thoroughly 
practical solution of the many requirements 
of our own day, and this I feel sure that most 


conscientious architects are trying their best | 


‘“ ted | to accomplish. 
back” to it—so there should be no part or | 


electricity and heating, | 
the complication of modern | : bas 
| workmen before investigation. 


ae ---———— 
REMAINS OF BERMONDSEY ABBEY. 


A Very interesting discovery has just taken 
place upon the site of the new artisans’ dwellings 
now being erected by Messrs. James Smith and 
Son for the South-Eastern Railway Company, 


Davies, and Co., architects, at the corner of 
Abbey-street and Tower Bridge-road, Bermond- 
sey. During the excavation for the basement to 
the third block, coming away from the church 
gates, upon which site formerly stood the 
Curriers’ Arms publichouse, the workmen 
came across two limestone coffins containing 
human remains. Great care was taken so as 
not to disturb anything that might be a 
historical feature, and the soil was removed 
without damage to the skeletons or coffins, 
and we were able to take photographs. One 
skeleton was that of an aged man with head 
lying on one side, probably p elton as he had 
curvature of the spine. . The other was at first 
thought to be that of a woman by the shape 
of the pelvis, but after examination by 
Dr. Fox and Dr. Smart it was cecided that it 
was undoubtedly that of a younger man. The 
coffins were found about 10 ft. deep below 
the ground level, and were placed upon the 
gravel bed. They had no lids, and were filled 
up with sand, which had evidently helped to 
preserve the bodies. A third coffin was found 
about 8 ft. away, but was demolished by the 
The bodies were 
evidently those of persons of high rank connected 
with the ancient Bermondsey Abbey. Most 
probably they were abbots, as other remains 


were found in the vicinity, but without coffins, | 
and which evidently were ordinary monks. | 


| Records show the site to be that of the burial- 


were the result | 
evolution as the work went on. | 


ground connected with the abbey, the only | 
rtion of which remaining is the portion of the | at Rome were particularly interesting, showing, 


t Gate House, situated in Grange Walk. | as they did, distinct pagan 


in the eleventh century ; the first prior, Peter 
Osbern, was appointed in 1089 ; he died June 10, 
1119. In 1390 it was made an abbey, and John 
Attelborgh was created first abbot by Pope 
Boniface IX. The last abbot was Robert 
Wharton, who surrendered the abbey to King 
Henry VIII., who dismantled it on January 1, 
1537, for which Wharton obtained a pension of 
333/. 6s. 8d., and in addition the Bishopric of 
St. Asaph. The first rector was John de 
Ecclesia. Since then there have been fifty-seven ; 
the present one is the Rev. Henry Lewis. 

There have been found also on the site during 
the excavations a number of moulded stones 
of different periods connected with the abbey 
(some of which are shown in the accompanying 
photograph), and also the principal foundations 

They have been traced and placed on record 
by the London County Council. 

JOHN VAUSE, 
Clerk of Works. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES 

MANCHESTER Soctety or Arcurrects.—Pro 
fessor Beresford Pite addressed a meeting of the 
Manchester Society of Architects on the 4th 
inst. on the subject of the registration of archi- 
tects. Mr. Charles Heathcote was in the chair 
Professor Pite discussed the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill, promoted in the last session of 
Parliament and dropped, as indicating the 
programme proposed for registration. The bill 
would operate by examination. It was, how 
ever, only the scientific part of an architect's 
professional education which could be tested by 
examination, and this he held in common with 
others engaged in building—with engineers ot 
buil. ers—and any partial legislation applying 
only to architects and excluding other builders 
would be impolitic. The artistic qualifications 
of the architect were discussed at length, and 
it was pointed out that these are quite indefinite 
and incapable of test by examination. His 
peculiar qualification is that he designs, and 
this special quality, Professor Pite held, is that 
which cannot be tested by examination. There- 
fore a bill to establish a qualitication of archi- 
tects by examination must fail in effecting its 
purpose. 

BristoL Society The 
ordinary monthly Society 


ARCHITECTS 
this 


OF 
meeting of 


| was held at the Fine Arts Academy, Clifton, 
'on Monday, 


the llth inst, Mr. Joseph 
Wood, President, in the chair. After the 
routine business, including the election of three 
new members, a paper was read by Mr. Harrison 
Townsend on “ Pictorial Mosaics.’ The lecture 
started with a description of the earliest exam- 
les of Christian mosaic handed down to us 
rom the 4th century. The basilicas erected 
by Constantine were extensively decorated with 
mosaic, and those in the Church of Sta. Costanza 


The 


influence. 


It was originally a Cluniac monastery, founded | fragment of mosaic, apparently of this century, 
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THE BUILDER. 


Aspect of Site on August 22, 1903. 


October 15, 1903. 


[JAN. 23, 1904. 
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A Rapid Piece of Work :—Illustrations of the Progress of the English Pavilion at the-St. Louis Exhibition. 


found in the cemetery of 8S. Callisto at Rome, | 
and now in the Vatican, was interesting as being 
the earliest representation of the traditional 


face of Christ. It was in the early years of 
the 5th century, 4.p. 402, that Honorius 
shifted the seat of Empire to the bare marsh- 
lands of Ravenna. Ravenna owed to the 
Empress Galla, of. Placadia, the widow of 
Constantine II., three of its treasures, the 
Baptistry of the Orthodox, the Chapel of the 
Archbishop, and the mausoleum of the Empress 
herself. The central panel of the act of baptism 
in the baptistry showed that pagan symbols 
and tradition still lingered, the figure represent- 
ing the River Jordan as a typical Roman 
river god holding the traditional urn whence 
gushes forth the stream. At Rome highly 


important work was executed in this century ; | 


the mosaics on the Triumphal Arch of Sta. 
Maria Maggiore showed the Annunciation, the 
Presentation, the Three Magi, the Dispute 
in the Temple, and the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents. Much of the mosaic work of the basilica 
of St. Paolo. fuori le Mura was interesting in so 
far as it retained for us the scheme of the 
original mosaics of Pope Leo I. (440 to 461). 
The 6th century was rich in material for study 
in both the eastern and western portions of the 
Empire. Jn the former the building of Sta. 
Sophia at Constantinople, after the fire of 533, 
was brought to a close by Justinian in 559; 
the gorgeous mosaics with which this beautiful 
edifice was decorated had lain, for the many 
centuries that followed the dominance of the 
Crescent over the Cross, under many concealing 
coats of whitewash. In 551 Ravenna resumed 


its place as a great city of the}Empire of{the 
East, and early in the century the Baptistry 
of the Arians, or Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, was 
built. The mosaic decoration of this church, 
like its rival the Baptistry of the Orthodox, 
or St. Giovannia in Porte, started with the cen- 
tral subject setting forth the Baptism of Christ, 
a curiously close copy of the earlier example 
seen in the latter church. St. Apollinare Nuovo 
and St. Vitale were churches which both con- 
tained fine examples, and for all its sadness of 
decay St. Pollinare in Classe was a magnificent 
contribution to the history of mosaic art. 
Leaving Ravenna for Rome they found the art 
under fresh influence, due to the dominance of 
the northern races after the accession of Theo- 
doric in 493, a good instance being the Church 
of SS. Cosma e Damiano. Further works 0 
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“ Bishop's Mead,” Hampstead. 


Rome of the 6th century were the mosaics of 
St. Lorenzo fuori le Mura, and as samples of the 
7th century work they had Sta. Agnese. This 
latter work reached the border line between the 
earlier and later styles. Thence onward the 
lecture dealt with the development of the art 
down to its ultimate decay in the 16th century, 
soon after which its characteristic qualities were 
lost in a feeble imitation of the painter's art. 
The really important work of the 15th century 
occurred in the Chapel of the Mascoli in St. 
Mark’s, Venice. Here they saw no fatal 
attempts to rival the painter, such as were soon 
to bring about the decay and death of the 
mosaic art. The whole treatment was con- 
ventional, but the conventionalism not of 
ignorance, but of restraint, and one saw through- 
out the thoughtful care of the mosaist to keep 
his work within the limits that his material 
and technique demanded. The 17th and 18th 
centuries found the art sunk to the lowest depths, 
but bad as these last examples were, and full 
of sickly sentiment, they were in the language 
of their day ; but for the modern 19th century 
work of St. Peter’s at Rome not even this could 
be said; they merely affected the phraseology 
of a long past time, and in them mosaic was a 
dead art. The lecturer then briefly alluded to 
modern work in England, and some excellent 
examples by Mr. Anning Bell and Mr. Walter 
Crane were shown on the screen ; the work of 
Burne Jones in the English church at Rome 
was also shown, and from these designs it was 
urged that we had the seeds for a revival of 
what, to quote Ghirlandio’s opinion, was the 
true painting for eternity.” he lecture was 
profusely illustrated with lantern slides. 
_GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Under the auspices of the Glasgow Architectural 
Association a meeting was held on the 13th inst. 
in the Upper Hall of the Philosophical Society's 
pt Bath-street. The lecturer was Pro- 
obict "nee Pite, London. Taking as his 
ae an itecture, Registered or Free, 
Architn aker referred at some length to the 
Pte Registestion Bill introduced into 
H. cout er = afterwards withdrawn. 
eruhitect's” ofny - le proper ideal of the 
coneackars s ton was that of» artist and 
pr ombined. Any proposal to register 
renitect as an architect was impossible, the 


rofessi i j 
se w being on the face of it one requiring 
mH. ! 


——_—e-}-e—______ 


THE ENGLISH PAVILION, ST. LOUIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Tue English Pavilion just completed in the 
anes bes St. Louis Exhibition is practi- 
carried ¢ eo the Orangery at Kew, 

ret . under the architectural direction of 
the in rig George and Yates, and under 

vj mediate superintendence of Mr. C. Bruce 


. , the chief engi . 
Trollope and Sons, of args Messrs. Geo. 


building has been solidly erected so that | 


it could remain as aaa : 

required. ‘The oti, building if 
are sol 

Portland cement upon metal oro thea as 


Plan. 


SZllustrations. 





HALL AND STAIRCASE, BISHOP’S 
MEAD, FINCHLEY. 


HIS house was recently erected from 

the designs of Mr. G. Ernest Nield. 

The perspective view shows the 

interior arrangement of the hall. 
The whole of the woodwork, including panel- 
ling, staircase, and gallery, was painted an 
ivory white, making a pleasant contrast to the 
deep crimson paper hung on the walls round 
the gallery. 

A plan of the house is subjoined. 





DESIGN FOR SOUTH WALES UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 

THESE drawings illustrate one of the designs 
submitted in the competition for the above- 
named building. 

The buildings are arranged round a great 
central quadrangle, with a view to producing 
a symmetrical effect. As the library was to be 
a special feature of the design, it was placed in 
the centre of the facade immediately facing the 
principal entrance to the quadrangle, with 
another entrance and grand staircase in com- 
munication from Cathays Park. The great hall 
on the left of the principal entrance is balanced 
by the large buildings of the machinery and 
mechanical section, and all the other depart- 
ments are compactly arranged so as to be 
complete in themselves, at the same time 
allowing free inter-communication, with separate 
entrances from the quadrangle. 

A special feature is made of the tower over 
the entrance to the library, which it was thought 


would group well with the dome and smaller 
towers of the Cathays Park entrance. 

The building was intended to be executed in 
Portland stone, with fire-proof floors and roof ; 
the roofs where seen to be covered with stone 
slates. J. BELcuer. 


——_—_*-}e—_— 
The Student’s Coluiiin. 


ARCHES.—IV. 


a EFORE proceeding to discuss the con- 
struction of arches in detail, it will 
be convenient to make clear the 

—= meanings of various terms commonly 
employed by writers on the subject. 

The word “arch,” standing alone, conveys 
a perfectly intelligible idea, being generally 
understood to imply a curved structure, com- 
posed of separate and inelastic blocks or of 
rigid ribs, which is able to retain its pre-ordained 
pofition. when receiving extraneous support 
only at its two ends. In the preceding article 
wejhave seen that this result can only be attained 
if {in addition to receiving such support 
th two ends are placed between abutments 
capable of counteracting the thrust of the 
arth. Further, we may mention incidentally 
that the arch is not necessarily a curved struc- 
ture, so far as the outward form of the material 
is concerned. 

Some complication is introduced by the prefix 
of adjectives to the simple generic term. We 
find that arches are designated in accordance 
with their properties, their construction, their 
uses or their positions in buildings or other 
structures, and their architectural features. 
They are also characterised according to the 
curve of the lower surface or the method 
adopted in describing the curve, and to the 
resemblance of the curve to some familiar 
object. 

in the following definitions we have not 
attempted any classification. thinking the 
category will be more useful for purposes of 
reference if arranged in alphabetical order. 

Basket-handle Arch.—An arch of which the 
intrados or profile of the under surface resembles 
a semi-ellipse, but consists of circular arcs 
tangent to each other, forming a curve flattened 
at the crown. The name was given owing to 
the resemblance of the curve to that of a wicker- 
basket handle, and it was assumed, apparently, 
that basket handles could only be of one 
particular shape. 

Blind Arch.—An arch of which the opening 
is walled up. Arches are sometimes built in 
this way for decorative purposes, as beneath 
windows and cornices in cathedrals ; they are 
also formed in the approaches of bridges, 
then being intended to meet structural require- 
ments, and afterwards are blinded simply to 
close unnecessary openings. 

Braced Arch.—A metal arch consisting of two 
ribs, or curved members, tied together and 
stiffened by diagonal or other bracing. 

Catenarian Arch.—An arch of which the 
intrados is a catenary. The Common Catenary 
is the curve assumed by a chain of uniform 
section and material when suspended at both 
ends, allowed to hang freely, and loaded with its 
own weight only. The Transformed Catenary, 
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derived by parallel projection from the common 
catenary, is a flatter curve, the principal use of 
which is as a re for arches. As the curve 
assumed by a hanging chain represents the 
diagram of bending moments for the load 
carried, it is evident that the same curve in 
an inverted form correctly represents the figure 
of an arch for a similar system of loading. 
Further, as the chain is in equilibrium, the 
inverted catenarian curve, when used for the 
intrados of an arch, is described as the curve of 
equilibrium. The Two-nosed Catenary is any 
transformed catenary in which the ratio of 
transformation is less than the square root of 
one-third (1 + 3). In Fig. 27 are repre- 
sented some examples of catenarian curves 
inverted. The innermost curve is a common 
catenary, the next is a two-nosed catenary, 
and the two outer curves are transformed 
catenaries. 

Cirewlar Arch.—An arch in which the intrados 
is a complete circle. For resisting uniform 
normal pressure from without, similar to the 

ressure due to the thrust of a fluid, an arch 
should be circular, as under such circumstances 
the thrust round a circular ring is the product 
of the pressure per unit of circumference by 
the radius. The term is frequently applied to 
arches in which the intrados is part of a circle 
(see also Semi-circular and Segmental arches). 

Cloistered Arch.—An arch formed by the 
intersection of two cyclindrical arches of equal 
rise by removing those portions of each cylinder 
which are above the other and exterior to their 
common intersection, thus forming re-entrant 
angles. 

Clustered Arch.—A number of arched ribs 
springing from one column or pier. 

Cydlow Arch.—An arch in which the 
curve of the intrados is a cycloid—the curve 
generated by a point in the circumference or 
on the radius of a circle when the latter is rolled 
along a straight line. Fig. 28 shows three 
cycloidal curves generated from a circle, which 
is represented in two positions, one at the 
commencement and the other at the middle of 
its rolling course. If the point by which the 
curve is generated is in the circumference of 
the circle the result is the cycloid proper, indi- 
cated by the midde curve in the figure. If the 
generating point is within the circle the curve 
is a prolate cycloid, and if without the circle 
the curve is a curtate cycloid, the two latter 
curves being shown in the figure by dotted lines. 

Discharge, Arch of.—Same as Relieving Arch. 

Dome.—A hemispherical arch which may be 
described as a vault upon a circular plan. 

Drop Arch.—An arch in which the intrados 
is formed by two circular arcs of equal radius 
described about an obtuse-angled triangle, the 
radius of each arc being shorter than the span 
of the arch. 

Eg9-Shaped Arch.—An arch form largely used 
for sewers, in which the intrados is truly ovate, 
or shaped like an egg. 

Elastic Arch.—A theoretical idea, in which 

the arch is considered as an elastic curved beam 
fixed at its ends. The theory of the elastic arch 
is more particularly suited to the computation 
of strains in arches of metal and wood, but some 
types of the masonry arch are suitable subjects 
for calculations based on this theory. So far 
as essential principles are concerned there is no 
difference between arches of metal, wood, 
stone, and brick, but the nature of the materials 
used and the methods of construction adopted 
give rise to various sources of error when the 
theory of elasticity is applied to the masonry 
arch. é 
_ Elliptical Arch.—An arch in which the 
intrados is part of an ellipse. This is a form of 
arch suitable for sustaining the pressure of a 
mass in which a pair of conjugate thrusts at 
two points are uniform in amount and direction, 
but are not of equal value. Consequently the 
forces acting parallel to any given direction 
may be represented by parallel projections of 
the lines that would represent forces acting in 
a fluid mass. Therefore the profile of an arch 
intended to sustain such a system of pressures 
should be the parallel projection of a circle, or 
in other words, an ellipse. The term is com- 
monly applied to semi-elliptical arches. Fig. 29 
represents a semi-elliptical rib transformed 
from the semi-circular rib, at the left hand of 
the figure, by parallel projection, the vertical 
dimensions being unchanged, and the horizontal 
dimensions extended. 
_ Equilateral Arch.—An arch in which the 
intrados is formed by two circular arches of 
equal radius described about an equilateral 
triangle. 








Equilibrated Arch, or Equilibrated Linear 
Arch.—Same as Linear Arch. 

Extradosed Arch.—An arch in which the 
curves of the concave and convex faces are 
concentric or parallel. 

Flat Arch.—An arch in which the intrados is 
a straight line, the voussoirs being wedge- 
shaped or made with joggled joints. Sometimes 
the joints radiate to a common centre, and at 
others they are vertical. 

Full-Centred Arch.—Same as Semi-circular 
Arch. 

Geostatic Arch.—An arch of figure suitable for 
sustaining earth or similar vertical pressure. 
The curve here involved is that of a transformed 
hydrostatic arch. In Fig. 30 we have two arched 
ote, the outer one, differing very little from 
a semi-ellipse, being a hydrostatic rib, and the 
inner one, differing very little from a semi-circle, 
being a geostatic rib. The precise figure of a 
geostatic rib, however, is variable, and can be 
transformed from a hydrostatic rib by pulling- 
out or pushing-in. Pulled-out geostatic ribs 
are sensibly elliptic. 

Groined Arch.—An arch formed by the inter- 
section of two cylindrical arches of equal rise 
by removing those portions of each cylinder 
which lie under the other and between their 
common intersection, thus forming a projecting 
ungle on the concave surface of the arch. 

Hinged Arch.—An arch in which hinges or 
articulations are provided at the springings, 
and sometimes also at the crown, to permit 
angular movement. The two-hinged arch is 
articulated at the springings, and the three- 
hinged arch at the springings and the crown. 

Horseshoe Arch.—An arch in which the 
intrados consists of a circular arc greater than 
a semi-circle, or of part of an ovate figure, or 
of any other curve approximately resembling 
that of a horseshoe. 

Hydrostatic Arch.—A theoretical arch form 
suitable for sustaining vertical fluid ure 
proportional at every point to the depth below 
a given borizontal plane. In such an arch 
the radius of curvature is inversely proportional 
to the intensity of the pressure, and the complete 
curve is somewhat similar to a trochoid. Ata 
certain point on each side the curve becomes 
vertical, and if continued each end would form 
a loop crossing the course of the first curve and 
forming a second curve at each side (as shown 
in Fig. 31). Theoretically, the series of arches 
and loops continue in endless succession. In 
practice, it is only possible to apply a part of 
the figure, generally the portion between the 
two points where the curve becomes vertical. 
A fairly accurate representation of the hydro- 
static arch is given by fixing a piece of flat 
spring steel to two bars. Then, by pushing in 
the lower end of each bar and pulling out each 
upper end (as in Fig. 32), the spring assumes the 
form of a hydrostatic arch. 

Hyperbolic Arch.—An arch in which the form 
of the intrados is based on the curve of the 
hyperbola. 

Inverted Arch.—An arch in which the in- 
trados is below the axis, or springing line. 
Also termed a Reversed Arch, or, shortly, an 
Invert. ; 

Laminated Arch.—An arched rib built up of 
several thin plates of metal or of timber 
boards bent to the required curve and riveted or 
bolted together. 

Lancet Arch.—An arch in which the intrados 
is formed by two circular arcs of equal radius, 
described about an acute-angled triangle, the 
radius of each arc being lonzer than the span of 
the arch. The designation is derived from the 
resemblance of the arch profile to the tip of a 
lancet. 

Linear Arch.—Also termed  Equilibrated 
Linear Arch and Equilibrated Arch.—A purel 
theoretical arch, the precise figure of which 
varies according to circumstances. If we imagine 
a suspended chain to be inverted without 
change of figure, and the direction of the load 
upon and of the stress in the curve to be pre- 
cisely reversed, the result is a linear arch. 
The load then acts inwards instead of outwards, 
and instead of a pull along the curve there is 
a thrust. The curve for a linear arch under 
uniform load is parabolic, and under other 
conditions it may be catenarian, circular, or 
elliptical. In fact, the precise form may be an 
curve corresponding with the diagram of bend- 
ing moments, and representing a condition of 
perfect equilibrium. 

Oblique Arch.—Also termed Skew Arch. An 
arch of which the axis is not perpendicular to the 
abutments. The oblique arch may be con- 
structed as a distorted form of symmetrical 








arch, or as a ribbed oblique arch. In the latter 
case symmetrical ribs to the required number 
are built side by side, each rib being stepped 
back sufficiently to afford the necessary degree 
of obliquity for the entire arch. 

Oval Arch.—Under this head may be placed 
various arch forms, equally rounded at the ends 
and somewhat akin to the ellipse. When used 
in this sense oval does not imply ovate or true 
egg-sha arches (q.v.). 

arabolic Arch.—An arch in which the curve 
of the intrados is part of a parabola. 

Pointed Arch.—An arch in which the intrados 
consists of two arcs of equal radius intersecting 
over the middle of the span. 

Rampant Arch.—An arch of which the abut- 
ments, or imposts, are at different levels. 

Recessed Arch.—An arch built within another 
arch. Such arches are variously termed Double, 
Triple, and Compound Arches. 

Relieving Arch.—Also termed Arch of Dis- 
charge. An arch built into the masonry of a 
wall, across an opening or weak part, for the 
purpose of transferring vertical pressure to 
parts possessing ample strength. 

Reversed Arch.—Same as Inverted Arch. 

Ribbed Arch.—An arch consisting of parallel 
ribs, sometimes made extra deep with shallower 
masonry between them, thus securing stiffness 
and reducing weight. 

Right Arch.—See Symmetrical Arch. An arch 
of which the axis is perpendicular to the abut- 
ments. 

Rigid Arch.—An arch composed of a rigid rib, 
usually of cast-iron or of steel, built as a deep 
and stiff girder, the stability of which depends 
upon the stiffness of the rib itself. A rigid- 
arched rib is generally rounded at the springings 
to permit a certain amount of angular motion. 
It then becomes a two-hinged arch. A rigid 
arch may also be hinged at the crown as well 
as at the ge It may then be regarded 
as consisting of two semi-ribs, and is described 
as a three-hinged arch. 

Segmental Arch.—An arch of which the in- 
trados is a circular are less than a semi-circle. 

Semi-Elliptical Arch.—An arch of which the 
intrados is a semi-ellipse. Often described as an 
elliptical arch. Many arches termed “ semi- 
elliptical ’’ by courtesy exhibit curves that would 
be more correctly described as hydrostatic or 
oval, 

Semi-Oval Arch.—An arch of which the in- 
trados is of semi-oval form. 

Skew Arch.—Same as Oblique Arch. 

Stereostatic Arch.—The stereostatic rib is a 
term applied by Rankine to the most general 
case of an arched rib balanced by two conjugate 
loads. The precise shape of the rib is neces- 
sarily variable and the theorem of the stereo- 
static arch can only be solved approximately 
and after considerable labour. 

Stilted Arch.—An arch of which the true 
impost is at a higher level than the apparent 
impost, or of which the piers are in reality 
carried higher than the apparent impost, 80 
that a portion of the intrados on each side of 
the arch is vertical. 

Surmounted Arch.—A_ stilted semi-circular 
arch of which the rise is greater than the radius 
of the circle. 

Symmetrical Arch.—An arch of which the axis 
is perpendicular to the abutments. The term 
symmetrical may also be applied to the ge0- 
metrical repetition of one half of an arch by the 
other half, but with the parts arranged in 
reverse order. ; 

Three-Centred Arch.—An oval arch in which 
the curve of the intrados approaches that of 
the ellipse, and is formed by three circular 
arcs. 

Vault.—A cylindrical arch, the cross-section 
of which may be of any curved geometrical 
figure. 


el 


Harrogate Master Buitpers’ FEpERATION.~ 
The Harrogate and District Federation © 
Master Builders held their annual dinner 4 
the Wellington Hotel, Harrogate, on the 
14th inst. The President (Mr. T. Raynor) 
occupied the chair, and was supported by the 
Mayor (Mr. H., ene Alderman Fortune, 
Mr. J. Turner Taylor Town Clerk), Mr. E. 
Good (Hull), Mr. T. Butler Wilson (Leeds), Mr. 
A. A. Gibson, and Mr. E. Marshall. The 
toasts included ‘‘ The Mayor and Corporation, 
which was proposed b r. T. Butler Wilson, 
and responded to by ‘Alderman Fortune. Mr. 
c. proposed the toast of “The Federa- 
tion,” which was acknowledged by the Presi 
dent. M. R. Airton submitted “The Arch 
tects,” and Mr. T. E. Marshall replied. 
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Correspondence. 


RLB.A. AWARDS. 
Sir,—There is one advantage possessed by 
those who are not serving on the uncil of the 
Institute in that they are free to criticise the 


awards made. 





year. In the Tite competition the prize ought 
to have been awarded to No. 11, “The Red 
Shield,” both for design and drawing. To No. 3, 
“ Bridge,” I should have awarded the medal of 
merit, and am quite at a loss to understand 
why one of the weakest set sent in, both in 
design and drawing, should have been deemed 
worthy of an extra prize. In the Owen Jones 
competition I should consider that Mr. 
McLachlan would be much better able to scheme 
out colour decoration for a building than Mr. 
Richardson, and quite capable of selecting a 
good colourist to carry it out; and that is 
probably one of the objects which Owen Jones 
had when he offered the prize. There are plenty 
of women artists who could make much better 
copies than those produced‘by Mr. Richardson, 


There are two instances in | 
which I think they are not quite justified this | 


and, as this is the second, if not the third, time | 


that Mr. McLachlan has sent in, the neglect to 
reward his work is all the more to be regretted. 
At all events, I desire to call the special attention 
of those visiting the exhibition next week to the 
exceptional beauty of Mr. McLachlan’s drawings. 

I think it would be fairer to the students if on 
this one oceasion in the year the Council were 
to meet at 3 p.m., and settle the awards before 
the regular Council meeting, instead of trusting 
to chance to have a comparatively short time to 
go through the reports of the committees of 
experts appointed by the Council for each 
subject, between the Council meeting and the 
dinner. R. PuHene-Sprers. 

WHAT IS A BUILDING ? 

Sir,—It appears to me that there are some 
people who seem to think that they are at 
liberty to erect any kind of building or struc- 
ture without coming into contact with any 
authority. It has always been most unfortunate 
that no Building Act contains a definition of a 
“building.” I have not seen the buildings 
referred to in your last issue, but it is perfectly 
clear that they must come under one of three 
heads : — 

(1) If they are buildings which comply with 
the regulations of the Lottie Building Act, 
the District Surveyor can deal with them. 

(2) If they are buildings which do not com- 
ply with the Act, then they are special build- 
ings, for which the consent of the London 
County Council should be obtained, under 
Section 82, 


(3) If it is the intention of the owners to | a Voun! : - 
| was very nice in its way, but he did not think | 


erect the buildings for a tem 
then the consent of the L.C.C. 
tained under Section 83. 

London contains hundreds of buildings which 
have been erected without the knowledge of 
the authorities, and the 
unsightly that nobody can blame the. District 
Survevor for keeping a careful watch to pre- 
vent their increase, Henry Lovecrove. 


rary purpose, 
must be ob- 


: RISK OF FIRE IN BUILDINGS. 

Sir,—At the present time, when we hear of 
so many outbreaks of fire in buildings, both 
public and private, would it not be worth while 
to know whether there is any table published 
giving the percentage of fire risks to every 
class of building. And, if so, it should form a 
valuable guide to those about to design as well 
as those interested in the management of pub- 
ok buildings. By such a table one should be 
able to learn the risk from fire a certain class 
of building is put at from actual records, and 
so take the necessary precautions to provide 
against the percentage of danger. 

Anprew Sours. 








RUBEROID ROOFING. 


F Sir,—Following our communication, which 
aoe aren in your issue of the 26th ult., regard- 
es Fh, 1@ fire-resisting qualities of Ruberoid 
a ne; and in which we stated that we had 
ce of a single instance of a fire occurring 
cad i country where it had been used, we 
the 1306 to say that the fire in Piccadilly on 
i inst. confirms in every res what 
fire-recnti ted from other countries of the 
; sisting qualities of Ruberoid under big 


con agrations. 
® Toreman’s office, erected at the corner 
of Ficeadilly and Arlington-street, on the site 
oh Rubes Ritz Hotel, was covered with one- 
fle roid roofing, which is one of the 
lickin T grades, and although the flames were 
8 the roof for five and a half hours it 


made no appreciable effect, and consequently — 











the woodwork was preserved and the roofing 
is almost as good as when laid. 
Ropert Brackwewt anp Co., Lrp.., 
per Chas. Brock. 


WITHAM PARISH CHURCH. 

Sir,—An incident related to me by the pre- 
sent rector forms a droll appendix to your in- 
teresting account of this beautiful old church. 

It seems that a former rector could see no 
use for the late fifteenth century screen inside 
the church, and thought it more useful and 
ornamental as railing for the rectory garden. 
It was taken down, sawn up, and used in this 
and similar positions. When this gentleman 
was preferred—I think to Winchester—his 
parishioners were at a loss to know how to 
fittingly perpetuate the memory of his sterling 
qualities. 

After some discussion it was decided to pull 
down the aforesaid garden railings and re-erect 
them in screen form once more 
church. This was done, with an inscription in 
memory of the Rev. Vandal in question. 

Percy Bacon. 
- o> 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION. 


On Thursday last week, at a sitting of the 
Royal Commission on London Locomotion, 
held under the Chairmanship of Sir David 
Barbour, evidence was given by Sir Douglas 
Fox, who was joint Engineer to the Liverpool 
Overhead Electric Railway, and has been 
engineer to a number of the tube railway 
schemes before Parliament. He expressed the 
opinion that short local traffic could best be 
met by motor omnibuses and surface tram- 
ways, but the only method of dealing with 
traffic coming from the suburbs into the heart 
of the City was by tube railways. While shal- 
low subways for tramways were feasible, he 
believed the cost would be prohibitive. The 
secret of the success of the tubes had been the 
placing of the tube in London clay, below the 
made ground and water-bearing strata which 
overlies the clay. The damage done to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral by the construction of a sewer 
in the gravel showed plainly what would be 
the effect of the pumping which would be 
necessary in constructing subways under the 
surface where shields could not be used. He 
strongly advocated the establishment of a per- 
manent tribunal to deal with all schemes 
affecting London locomotion. Witness said he 
was Deputy-Chairman of Sir S. Waterlow’s 
Company for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrial Classes, and for over thirty years 
had taken an active interest in this important 
question. Undoubtedly, people preferred to 
live outside London, where they could afford 
the time taken up in travelling and the ex- 


charged round about; but the rents charged 
by the company were generally considered by 
the people to be higher because of the stringent 
regulations which the company made as to 
overcrowding. As the company would not 
allow overcrowding, it was possible for a man 
to house himself and family in the vicinity 
cheaper than in the company’s tenements, but 
not under —— sanitary and moral condi- 
tions. He thought it probable that in the near 
future rents in the outlying parts would have 
to be increased, as the rates were going up. 
Another thing calculated to thrust up the value 
of suburban property was the increased facili- 
ties of access. He believed it would be possible 
for private enterprise to hold its own with 
municipal building for many years to come, 
but when the time of redemption was passed 


| the County Council would be able to reduce 


inside the | 


the rents below those which the companies 
would be able to charge, as the companies 
naturally expected to get a return for the 


| capital cutlay. His company was not at pre- 
| sent getting so prosperous a class of tenants as 


they did a few years back, and he attributed 
that to the fact that men earning higher wages 
went further afield into the ieee and the 
tenements they used to occupy were now occu- 
pied by a somewhat poorer, but most respect- 
able, class, who were only too glad to get 
decent accommodation near their work. He 
thought this was a proper solution of the 
problem, as it brought about a general process 
of levelling up. 

At a further sitting of the Commission, 
under Sir David Barbour, on Friday, Mr. A. C. 
Morton, Chairman of the Streets Committee of 
the City Corporation, put forward the views 
which his Committee had arrived at with re- 
gard to the establishment of a tribuna! to deal 
with all questions of London locomotion. It 
was considered that the members of the tri- 
bunal should be paid, and should devote their 
whole time to the work. They should con- 
sider the schemes presented to them, and report 
from time to time on the subject of the traffic 
and locomotion in London generally, but 
should not have power to direct improvements 
tq be carried out. They should report on local 


| improvements requi and on locomotion 
| generally. The tribunal should not be respon- 
sible for the supervision of works. They 


| or widened. 


should include in ‘their general reports the 
streets which, in their opinion, should be made 
All tramway schemes should be 
settled by the tribunal, subject to the rights of 


| loeal authorities. The tribunal should have 


the power to confer compulsory powers in re- 
gard to the acquisition of property upon pro- 
moters of schemes; they should have power to 
compel existing companies to carry out new 


| works, after hearing all parties interested, who 
| should have the right to be represented in the 


pense of the same, but he did not think that | 


was feasible, except for those of the work- 


| ing classes who were comparatively well off. 


The London County Council’s estate at Tooting 


| it was altogether satisfactory as a solution of 


y are so dangerous and | 





| for the rents char 


ting fewer people on it, with the result that 
their rents, plus travelling expenses, were 
nearly as high as in the block buildings in 
London, so that by obtaining cheap land they 
had not done anything to house those who 
could not afford to pay the rents in the dearer 
parts. His company’s rents averaged 2s. 3d 
r room per week, taken over all the estates. 

‘o take a modern instance, they erected a 
block of buildings in the Old Kent-road—a 
small block, om therefore, proportionately 
more costly—in 1899-1900, with a rent of 3s. per 
room per week, and, after allowing for all ex- 
penses, including sinking fund and redemption 
of the cost of the buildings in ninety 
years, and a ground rent of 2jd. a_ foot 
super., there was a balance left sufficient 
to pay 3/. 18s. per cent. on the capital 
expenditure. This was without making 
allowance for empties. Municipal housing was 
undoubtedly expensive compared with a com- 
pany’s, for, in addition to their buildings cost- 
ing more per foot cube, they had to repay the 
cost of the land, estimated at its housing value, 
and the building in sixty years. The practice of 
the London County Council was to write the 
land down to housing value. The system of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works was to clear 
the site and put it up to auction for housing 
pur 8, sot they got the best price they 
could for it. His company had hardly ever 
built on land at its full commercial value, ex- 
cept in the earlier days—it had either been 
written down as an improvement by the local 
authority, or else let by the ground landlord 
at a reduced rent. For instance, the company 
only paid 2d. per foot super. for the Grosvenor 
estate between Oxford-street and Grosvenor- 
square. He hardly knew what the phrase 
“rents ruling in the neighbourhood” meant, 
ged by his company for their 

rooms per room were always lower than those 


| the housing problem. The London County | 
| Council had practically thrown away all the | 


| advantages of the cheaper land by accommoda- | ) » th 
| derived from the same, in districts contiguous 


i 





manner they thought best. The powers of the 
tribunal should retrospective, and they 
should, as far as possible, have a settled policy 
of action, so as to insure continuity of prin- 
ciple. The road authorities should have com- 
plete control in regard to the opening of streets 
in their respective districts. The tribunal 
should have the power to apportion the cost of 
improvements, according to the advantages 


to those in which improvements are effected. 
The tribunal should settle all questions in dis- 
pute between local authorities and companies 
and promoters of schemes of proposed improve- 
ments or for facilitating locomotion. 

Replying to Sir J. Wolfe Barry, witness said 
there was no doubt that the Holborn Viaduct 
had greatly relieved traffic, and he did not 
— the City regretted having gone in for 
that. 

Alderman Sir Henry Edmund Knight was 
then called, and, in the course of his evidence, 
suggested the construction of suspension bridges 
at such points as Ludgate-circus and Oxford- 
circus. suspension bridge would leave the 
whole of the roadway below it quite free, and 
might be made an ornamental feature of the 
streets. On the question of tramways, witness 
considered that they were of great public 
utility where streets were wide and not con- 
gested with other traffic, but they would be 
impracticable in the City, and should not be 

rmitted in any town unless the lines could 

laid 20 ft. distant from the kerb. With 
regard to heavy goods traffic, witness was of 
— that the remedy was for it to come out of 
the streets altogether. He suggested two zones 
or ellipses of underground electric railway, 
one. about a mile north or south of the river, 
and e second about a mile or a mile and a 
half further out. These railways would have 
two sets of rails each, and the tubes should be 
made to carry the ordinary railway stock. 

The Chairman: Have you any idea how 
long the lines would be? 

Witness: Yes, about forty miles; the expense 
would be heavy, but he believed it would pay 
for itself. All railways bringing goods into 
London should be compelled to make con- 
nexions between the suggested railways and 
their goods stations. Depéts on the railway 
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should be about a mile apart. Large establish- 
ments on the route might be accommodate 
with sidings to themselves, the goods being 
lifted to the surface by lifts. There should be 
sidings at docks also. Goods that could not 
be carried underground, such as_ builders 
lant, should be carried by motor traction, de- 
vent being limited to certain hours. The 
cartage of coal was responsible for a great deal 
of traffic, and he considered that the use of 


coal in London should be interdicted, and gas 


substituted for heating and cooking. 
Questioned as to his suggestion to have sus- 
pension bridges, witness said that at Oxford- 
circus there were some six or seven lines of 
traffic, and the necessary width taken up by 


the bridge would be only 26 ft., so that it | 


would not interfere with the shops at_ that 
point. A gradient of 1 in 30 would be sufficient 
and the height of the bridge need be only 
14 ft. 


——-@-2—— 


COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. 


Tue first meeting of the Court of Common 
Council after the Christmas vacation was held 
on Thursday last week at the Guildhall, the 
Lord Mayor presiding. : 

Among the petitions received was one from 
a number of Clapton residents, asking for 
financial help towards the expense of acquir- 
ing the Springfield Estate, Upper Clapton, for 
the formation of a new park. Mr. Howes, who 
appeared for the petitioners, stated, in answer 
to questions, that the estate had been offered 
for the sum of 40,000/., but the offer extended 
to March only. The Hackney Borough Coun- 
cil had voted 10,0002. towards the scheme, and 
the London County Council 20,000/. The up- 
keep of the park would be undertaken by the 
London County Council. The committee for 
the acquisition had raised some 4,000/., and it 
was hoped that more might still be raised 
locally. About 6,000/. was therefore the 
amount required. 

There was some discussion when the speaker 
for the petitions withdrew, and eventually, on 
the motion of Mr. Lile, seconded by Mr. 
Fortescue, the petition was directed to lie on 
the table. 

On the recommendation of the Streets Com- 
mittee, it was agreed that the carriage ways of 
the undermentioned streets be paved with 
creosoted deal blocks, laid on Portland cement 
concrete, at a total cost of 1,277/. 10s.: Circus- 
place, Finsbury-circus (between Circus-place 
and East-street}, Pilgrim-street (portion), and 
New Hill-street. The same Committee re- 
ported on two letters received from the London 
County Council, relative to certain building 
proposals in the City. The first letter referred 
to an amended application by Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke, on behalf of the Indemnity Mutual 
Union Assurance Company, for consent to the 
erection of a projecting balcony over the 
entrance to No. 1, Old Broad-street. 
recommendation of the Committee it 
agreed that the Council be informed that the 
Corporation disapproved of the proposal as 
shown upon the plan accompanying the appli- 
cation. he second letter had reference to an 
application by Mr. R. M. Roe for consent to 
the erection of a building in Basinghall-street, 
abutting upon Church-alley, on the site of St. 
Michael Bassishaw. The Committee had no 
objection to offer to this, and it was agreed to 
inform the London County Council accord- 
ingly. Other recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were that certain repairs and repainting 
be carried out at a mai of underground 
conveniences in the City, at a cost of 500/., and 
that wire baskets for the reception of orange 
peel, etc., similar to those attached to the street 
orderly bins in Poultry and Cheapside, should 
be fixed on all the remaining bins in the City, 
at an estimated cost of 230/., including those on 
trial. These recommendations were agreed to. 
A resolution passed at the Bishopsgate Ward- 
mote, urging the necessity of the widening of 
Bishopsgate-street, near Norton Folgate, being 
carried out at the earliest possible moment, 

was received without discussion, and among 
other correspondence received was a copy of a 
letter addressed by the Board of Trade to 
undertakers under Electric Lighting Orders, 
1889, 1895, 1898 No. 2, and 1899, conveying the 
Board’s formal consent to the transmission of 
electrical power up to 2,000 kilowatts in certain 
trunk mains; a letter from the same authorit 
sanctioning the appointment of Messrs. H 
Mettam and T. L. Davis as Sanitary Inspec- 
tors in the City of London; a resolution of the 
Vestry of the Parish of St._Giles Without 
urging the desirability of completing the pur- 
chase of the land on the north-west end of the 
parish church at as early a date as possible ; 
and a letter from the Ward Clerk of Farring- 
don Without, forwarding a copy of a report 
of the Ward Committee, adopted by the Ward- 
mote, containing the following recommenda- 
tion: “That the Corporation should not con- 
tribute towards the cost of forming the pro- 
posed roadway from Giltspur-street to ing 
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Edward-street, as this is entirely a business 
matter on the part of the Governors of Christ’s 
Hospital in developing their building estate.” 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

Reopentnc or Corton Cxurcu, Svurro.x.-— 
The Church of St. Andrew, Cotton, has been 
closed for nearly two years, owing to the unsafe 
condition of nave and aisle roofs. The nave 
roof has now been restored, and the restora- 
tion of north and south aisles has been 
entered upon. The cost of the work has been 
just under 2,0002. Mr. P. L. Groom, of 

pswich, has carried out the work, under the 
supervision of Messrs. Bisshopp and Cautley, 
the architects. 

Sr. Marearer’s, Datton-in-Furness. — The 
Bishop of Carlisle dedicated St. Margaret's 
new church at Dalton-in-Furness on the 13th 
inst. The church has been erected to take the 
place of an old iron building, which had done 
duty for thirty years. The new structure has 
been built to the plans of Mr. Bassnett Preston, 
of Manchester, at a cost of 4,200/ 

Proposep Extension OF CHELL WORKHOUSE, 
SrarrorDsHIRE.—At a meeting of the Wolstan- 
ton and Bursiem Board of Guardians on the 
12th inst., a report was received from the 
Board’s Architects, Messrs. Slater and Walley, 
with respect to the proposed erection of a new 
infirmary and additions and improvements at 
Chell Workhouse. The plans kenrg for 
additional accommodation for ut 120 in- 
mates, and the work involves an estimated ex- 
penditure of 12,500/. On the recommendation 
of the Workhouse Committee, it was decided 
to submit the plans to the Local Government 
Board for their approval, and to apply for 
sanction to borrow 12,500/. for the purpose of 
carrying out the scheme of extension and im- 
provement. The Guardians further resolved 
to instruct their architects to prepare plans and 
advertise for tenders for supplying the Work- 
house with an electric light installation. 

County Counc, ScHoois, BiytH.—The new 
public schools at Crofton, Blyth, erected by 
the Northumberland County Council at a cost 
of 11,000/., were opened on the llth inst. The 
schools are one-story in height, and provide 
accommodation for 750 scholars. The plan 
adopted permits of further extensions to increase 
the sitting accommodation to at least 1,050. 
Messrs. Braithwaite and Co., of Heaton, were 
the contractors; Messrs. Shaw and Vowles, 
Burnley, architects; and Mr. H. Bower, Blyth, 
clerk of works. 

Dritt Haut, Beprorp.—A new drill hall has 
been erected for the 3rd Volunteer Battalion 
Bedfordshire Regiment at the corner of Gwyn- 
street and Greenhill-street, Bedford. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. C. Negus, builder, 
of Bedford, from the plans of Mr. H. C. Inskip, 
architect, also of Bedford. = 

Potice Station ror Newport, Mon. — Mr. 
W. A. Ducat held an inquiry at Newport Town 
Hall recently on behalf of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, into an application made by the 
Corporation for leave to borrow 4,430l. for the 
a new Police Station at 
Pill. The Town Clerk (Mr. A. A. Newman) 
explained that the total amount proposed to 
be borrowed, 3,995/, 16s. 6d., was the estimated 
cost of building the place, and 4342. 10s. for the 
purchase of the site, which is a portion of the 
surplus lands purchased from Lord Tredegar 
for the purpose of erecting the transporter 
bridge. The Borough Engineer explained the 
plans, which provide on the ground floor for 
five cells and a -drunkard’s cell, on the first 
floor quarters for a resident sergeant or inspec- 
tor, and at the rear of the sergeant’s house 
rooms for four single constables. The cells 
and cell corridor would be in white glazed 
bricks, and constructed entirely in accordance 
with the regulations of the Prisons’ Depart- 
ment of the Home Office. Hot water heating 
would be provided, and electric light.—The 
Inspector subsequently viewed the site. 

INFIRMARY, Swansea.—At the Swansea Union, 
Mount Pleasant, on Monday, the opening of 
the new infirmary block of buildings took alin, 
The architect was Mr. W. H. Wills (London), 
and Messrs. Lloyd Bros. (Swansea) have carried 
out the building work, which has taken over 
two years to complete. The whole undertaking 
cost about 17,000/. 

Surron Cotprie.p Town Hatt.—In our short 
deserintion of this last week the names of the 
architects were given as ‘‘ Mason and Eddi- 
son’’; it should have been ‘‘ Mayston and 
Eddison.’’ The mistake was not ours. 


ee 


EncineeriInc Stanparps Commirres. — The 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
have nominated their President, Sir William 
Henry White, K.C.B., F.R.S., to fill the place. 
of the late Sir Frederick Bramwell, Bart., as 
one of the representatives of that Institution 
on the Engineering Standards Committee. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROFESSIONAL AND Business ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


--Mr, Frederick Wheeler, architect, of 6 
Staple-inn, London, and _ Horsham, has 
taken his son, Mr, C. W. F. Wheeler, 


into partnership, so far as his London 
practice is concerned, which will in future be 
carried on at the above London address under 
the name of Frederick Wheeler and Son.——— Ap 
agreement has been entered into between 
Messrs. Wm. Lee, Son, and Co., Ltd., lime 
and cement manufacturers, of 15, Upper 
Ground-street, Blackfriars, and Messrs. East- 
wood and Co,, Ltd., brick manufacturers, 
of 47, Belvedere-road, Lambeth, for the ama). 
gamation of the retail businesses of the two 
companies. For the purpose of carrying out 
this agreement a new company has been 
formed, under the style of Lee and Eastwood. 
Ltd. The chairman of the new company wil! 
be Mr. 8. Lee Smith, of Messrs. Wm. Lee. 
Son, and Co,, and Mr. George E. Wragzge, 
of Messrs. Eastwood and Co., will join the 
board. 

Exuisition, Braprorp.—Mr. W. C. Lupton 

resided on the 6th inst. over a meeting of the 

radford Cartwright Memorial Hall Com. 
mittee, who have in hand the arrangements 
for this year’s exhibition in Lister Park, in 
connexion with the opening of the hall. The 
Building Committee reported that the indus- 
trial hall would be roofed in a fortnight. The 
concert hall will accommodate 2,000 people. 
Tenders for the erection of the illuminated 
bridge have been invited, and the building 
of the water chute has been commenced. 

Fatt or Corinc Stone.—In the Paddington 
Coroner’s Court on Saturday last, Dr. Danford 
Thomas held an inquest on the body of A. J. 
Mardell Dores, aged 31 years, a carpet planner, 
of Blemheim-terrace, North Kensington. The 
deceased was the victim of a sudden collapse 
of coping stone or cornice overhanging the 
premises of Mr. William Mardell, upholsterer, 
etc., 216 to 220, Westbourne-grove. Mr. S. F. 
Clarkson, District Surveyor for the London 
County Council, said that the work in progress 
in Mr. Mardell’s shop had nothing to do with 
the accident. The fact was that the origina! 
construction of the cornice or coping was 
defective. Quite thirty tons of stones and 
bricks were precipitated some 30 ft., and the 
bricks were so clean of mortar as to suggest 
that there was no proper pointing. He pro 
duced a sample of the mortar, and it crumbled 
in the coroner’s hand. ‘lhe witness added that 
he was afraid there were a good many build. 
ings of the same sort in the district, but he had 
not long been appointed, and, of course, he had 
not had time to make a complete inspection. 
The jury returned a verdict of ‘ Accidental 
death.” 

Cottapse oF A Roor ar ScnpERLAND. — An 
accident, which resulted in the loss of one life 
and severe injuries to a number of other per- 
sons, pcr on the 15th inst. at the engi- 
neering works of Messrs. John Lynn and Co., 
Pallion, Sunderland. Some ten or eleven me) 
were engoged inside a core-drying stove, when 

e 


the roo | in and buried them. The drying 
stove was a square brick building, with a roof 
of cast-iron plates covered with clay. The 


building was supported on girders, and it is 
supposed that the cause of the accident was the 
sudden collapse of one of these girders. It was 
shortly before three o’clock when the heavy 
roof fell and pinned to the earth the majority 
of the unfortunate men employed on the spot. 
No time was lost in starting the work of rescue, 
but the task of extricating the injured was very 
difficult. One man named Stephen McFarlane 
had been terribly crushed under a girder, and 
was found to be dead, while seven other men 
were conveyed to the infirmary, where it Was 
found that several of them had _ sustained 
shocking injuries. 

Hererorp Master Burpers’ Assocition.— 
The members of the Hereford and »)istrict 
Master Builders’ Association dined together at 
the Mitre Hotel, Hereford, recently. Amongst 
the company were Mr. Powell (President). 
Mr. E. W. Wilks (Vice-President), and the 
Mayor (Alderman H. C. Beddoe). The Pres!: 
dent proposed the toast of “The King and 
Royal Family,” and Mr. W. A. Linton next 
submitted “The Town and Trade of Here- 
ford,’’ and in alluding to the architecture of the 
city spoke of the noble cathedral, which he 
said gave visitors and Herefordians alike food 
for reflection. Whenever he looked upon that 
beautiful building he could not help thinking 
what manner of men they must have been '2 
the old days, and what a wonderful love they 
must have had for their art and work.—The 
Mayor, in response, said he was glad to hear 
Mr. Linton’s remarks with regard tothe gre? 
old cathedral; what Mr. Linton felt was 2!so 
felt by a great number of people who came t 
Hereford, and also by the citizens themselves. 
It was one of the finest cathedrals in the west 
of England, and possessed beautiful Norms" 
architecture, Various restorations hed age 
effected, especially since the falling dow? © 
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110 years ago. The Dean 
~ oe ee the went end in hand, and 
geo es Y rovement was being effected. The 
igs oF up one work in improving the 
Geollings of the poor, and there was not one 
ingle member of the Corporation, whatever his 
pone views might be, who did not desire to 
a the proper _housin of the poorer classes. 
At one time Hereford was a walled-in city, 
‘nd within his remembrance there were for- 
a ly very few buildings outside the limits of 
rey “old city. They attributed this to the 
attacks of the Welsh: people sought the “yoann 
tion of the walls. There was very little pro- 

tty arcund the city he had not had something 
ay with at one time or another. It formerly 
belonged to the Ecclesiastical bodies, but an 
Act was passed about fifty years ago which 
gave power to the Ecclesiast ical bodies to sell, 
and since then very rapid strides had been 
made.—Mr. Witts also responded.—-Mr. Ark- 
wright then proposed “The National Federa 
tion of Master Builders of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the South-Western Federation of 
Building Trade Employers.”’ In the course of 
his remarks he said that the question of the 
timber supply was a matter of the most vita] 
interest to the building trade, because whatever 
might take the place of timber for building 
purposes, they would not advance sufficiently 
in scientific knowledge in order to produce 
a material which could be subsituted for timber 
to any large extent for a considerable number 
of years to come. He thought he might say 
without fear of contradiction that anything 
like a serious shortage in the supply of timber 
would be a verv grave matter for the building 
trade. It would be a grave question not only 
for the master builders, but also for the men 
working in the trade, and indeed he might say 
the nation at large. What were the facts as 
they found them? He was afraid that not 
only this country, but the whole of Europe, 
would be faced within the next thirty years 
with something like a very serious timber 
famine. Builders were now paying prices for 
timber which was called first class, which they 
would have regarded as second class and paid 
for at a lower rate ten years ago. He believed 
it was a fact that 78 per cent. of the English 
mber trade was done in coniferous timber. 
A very large proportion of the timber came 
from abroad. He believed that in every con- 
tract which the Government made, a clause was 
put in to the effect that no English timber was 
to be used. Other people made the same stipu- 
lation, and therefore they had arrived at this 
point, that for some reason or other English 








timber was deteriorating from a builder's | 


point of view, and that the foreign supply was 
failing, and consequently becoming dearer. 
The reasons why the foreign supply was dearer 

‘re two-fold, In the first place there was less 
timber, and, secondly, it cost more to place it on 
the market than it used to do. This was per- 
haps not apparent at first sight, but it was 
easily explainable. In the early days, when 
they were cutting down virgin forests—trees 
planted in dense patches with no branches ex- 
ept at the top, where they caught the sunlight, 
and therefore having no knots—the facilities 
ffered by the Norwegian rivers were fully 
taken advantage of. The trees were cut down 
on the banks, marked, rolled into and carried 
by the river, and recognised by the respective 
agents of the owners at the bottom. Thus a 
considerable saving was effected. Now, how- 
ever, things had altered. As trees were cut down, 
‘he river became further and further away, 
and thus there was the cost of hauling, ete.. 
which sent up the price. The foreign supply 
y¢s growing less and less every day, and the 
English timber, not to put it at too fine a point, 
Was not fit for use. Let them examine for a 
moment the extent of the English timber trade. 
Why was it that the Government did not allow 
English timber to be used in their contracts ? 
Vhy was it that the whole of the building 
trade had so little to do with English timber ? 
z excepted oak. The reason was because the 
snglish trees were not of much value as tim- 


"ve This was because of the numerous 
ranches, which created knots in the wood. 
ther coe the plain and simple reason. If 
ny We 


it nt into an English woodland, of course 
nd be Very beautiful, but then it did not 
bl © good timber. The German and the 

ri _ system of timber growing, encouraged 
*¥ the Governments, was based on scientific 
and commercial principles. They grew a 
Engl: has | more trees to the acre than the 
straight did. The object was to secure a long 
rm e Stem without branches except at the 
and ceainary timber was practically useless, 
a po was why they depended so much on 
Commie! mes 8 The report of the Forestry 
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meni gs it down that the timber 
thant in England could grown on less 
~ . mlf the acreage it now oceupied. The 
uot ae was what might be described 
necoasitatend rate quality. These questions 
ot the British “e consideration at the hands 


tish Government.—Mr. Dowling 


T HE BUI LDER. 


first (Ae eo and said that the object of the 
two federations was their uplifting as builders. 
These federations had given them more 
ws and had secured a different and a 

tter form of contract. Mr. Cowlin, 
treasurer of the South-Western Federation, 
also responded, and said that the question was 
very often asked: ‘‘What is the use of a 
federation?” Well, the building trade came 
next to the coal and iron trade in the matter 
of importance, and it was essential that their 
interests should have every protection. Archi- 
tects and employees had national institutions, 
and therefore it was imperative that the buil- 
ders should similarly band themselves together. 
Local associations were part of the national, 
and therefore they should be supported. The 
very existence of the National Federation was 
a great factor for peace.—Mr. C. Cooke gave 
the toast of ‘‘The Architects and Surveyors of 
Hereford,”’ coupled with the names of Messrs. 
A. R. Groom, J. Parker, and A. Dryland, who 
responded.—Mr. Langford proposed ‘‘ The 
Hereford and District Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation,’’ and the Chairman replied. 

Beprorp Brivpers’ AssoctaTion.—The second 
annual dinner of the resuscitated Bedford 
Builders’ Association was held at the Central 
Restaurant, High-street, recently, Mr. Richard 
Black, President of the Association, oceupying 
the chair. After the loyal toast had been 
honoured, Mr. Charles Negus proposed ‘“ The 
Mayor and Corporation,’’ and Alderman Bur- 
ridge responded. Mr. Guy Pym next proposed 
‘*The Builders’ Association.”” In a town like 
Bedford a building association must be one 
of very great importance. The whole town was 
at the mercy of the builders, and if they did 
not recognise their responsibilities the town 
would suffer in the character of its buildings, 
and these, in their influences on the people in- 
habiting them, would bring about the unpopu- 
larity of the town. Sixty or seventy years ago 
eople were content to live in any sort of a 
eames and the countryside was made hideous 
with buildings which looked as though they 
had been built by the mile and cut up into 
sections; but there had been a distinct im- 
provement, and the charming variety of 
houses now was quite a feature. Labour was 
a most important question, and an exceed- 
ingly interesting one. It was a _ subject 
| which would have to be taken into account 
| more and more every day in relation to every 
| productive industry in the country. If they 
went to the United States they would find that 
| the spirit which filled the mind of every work- 
ing man was that he would do his best, and do 
the greatest amount of work during his hours 
| of labour. He went to his work every day 
| with the intention of sticking to it from the 
|} moment he commenced to the moment he put 
| his coat on to leave the factory. His friend, 

Mr. Black, who had had a large practical ex- 
| perience in the United States, told him that 
| the masters paid double the wages they paid 
| here, but they could afford to do it because the 
| men gave the full value in their work. That 

was a thing for them all to consider, indepen- 
| dently of politics. American people ran the risk 
| of buying expensive machines because they 
| knew they had made it to the interest of their 
workmen to get every possible bit of work out 
of the machines. He coupled the name of the 
President with the toast.—In response, Mr. 
Black said that anyone who knew anything 
about the building trade in Bedford must know 
that it was time such an Association was re- 
vived again. For the last two or three years 
it had not been always easy for Bedford buil- 
ders to discharge their duties in a way they 
ought to be able to do. It was felt that undue 
pressure was being put upon them and that 
they were hindered in performing the duties 
they had an honest desire to perform. Since 
the re-formation of the Association that sort of 
thing had been partially, if not altogether, 
remedied. An important matter which affected 
builders was the form of giving out work in the 
borough. Many thousands of pounds had been 
spent in a manner which did not recommend 
itself to the builders of Bedford. They were 
absolutely unanimous on the point that all 
public work done out of the public funds 
raised by rates should be publicly tendered 
for. Every man should have an opportunity 
of tendering for that work on his merits.—Mr. 
Valentine proposed “‘ Town and Trade of Bed- 
ford,” peat r. Randal! responded, and Mr. 
R. Melcombe proposed “‘ The Visitors,”’ coupled 
with the names of Mr. Lindley and Mr. J. P. 
White. 

Bristot Master Bui.pers’ Association.—The 
annual meeting of this Association was held, on 
the 18th inst., at the Guildhall, Small-street, 
under the Presidency of Mr. Alfred Dowling. 
After the reading and confirming of the minutes 
of the last annual gathering, the Secretary, Mr. 
Henry J. Spear, presented the annual report, 
of which the following is an abstract:—The 
building trade of Bristol during 1903, like many 
other trades, has been of a relaxed character. 





| 


| 





Only one little misunderstanding between 








masters and men has taken piace, and that was 
speedily settled by ey * the member to 
conform to the rules. The Plumbers’ Regis- 
tration Bill was again introduced into Parlia- 
ment, and the Association requested the four 
members for the city to oppose the measure, 
it being considered useless and unnecessary, 
and not in any way safeguarding the public 
from bad work, with its consequent ill-effect 
on health. The Association also approached 
the four Bristol members, asking them to sup- 
port the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the question of municipal trading, 
and such committee had been appointed. 
and specially considered the question of sani- 
tary work. Two bilis were presented to Par- 
liament dealing with the law as regards trade 
disputes and liability of trades unions, and the 
Association unanimously passed a resolution: 
‘*That the Bristol Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion has carefully considered the Trades’ Dis- 
putes Bill now before the House of Commons, 
and is of opinion that the motion by Mr. 
Galloway, M.P., upon the second reading, 
should receive the hearty support of all mem 
bers of Parliament. That this expression of 
opinion be conveyed to them and the South- 
Western Federation.’’ The outcome was thar 
the Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons. A bil! dealing with 
the Extension of the Powers of Compensation 
Act, 1898, to all trades, irrespective of locality 
or height or depth of building, was considered 
by the Association, but no action was taken 
thereon. The following resolution passed by 
the Association in 1901, dealing with the ques- 
tion of time limit, was re-confirmed this last 
year, and the members were urged to rigidly 
adhere to same: ‘That no member of this 
Association shall tender for work in competi- 
tion where he is required to state the time in 
which he will complete the said work.’ Acting 
yg the advice of the Association solicitor, 
Mr. W. H. Brown, the Association considered 
the various clauses in the Corporation con- 
tracts then in vogue, and accepted certain 
alterations, but declined to send in priced bills 
of quantities with tenders, as being contrary 
to the recommendation of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers of Great 
Britain. National Federation meetings have 
been held in London and Cardiff, and the 
Association had been duly represented at both. 
At the latter, the gratifying announcement was 
made that after years of negotiation a satis- 
factory form of contract, drawn up by the 
R.L.B.A., the Institute of Builders, and the 
National Association of Master Builders of 
Great Britain and Ireland, had been actual!,y 
accomplished, and it was described as one of 
the most satisfactory undertakings ever brought 
about by those associations.— The Hon. 
Treasurer (Mr. G. Humphreys) presented his 
financial statement, which was of a satisfactory 
character. The President then proposed the 
adoption of the report and accounts, and said 
it was his pleasure and privilege to do so, for 
he considered the report to be a_ succinct 
résumé of the work performed by the Associa- 
tion during the past twelve months, and to his 
mind it proved the value of such organisations. 
Through the courtesy of their secretary, he 
had been favoured with the most recent 
return of the Board of Trade, from which he 
observed that there was a general wave of depres 
sion in the building trade through the country ; 
but he trusted that business would generally 
revive, so that the building trade might follow 
in the wake of contentment at home and 
abroad. Although the building trade in Bristo! 
during 1903 was rather quiet, yet it compared 
very favourably with other large centres in 
uantity and character of work done. Among 
the many subjects which received attention 
were the Corporation form of contract, the- 
question of sending in priced bills of quanti- 
ties, and the stating of time by which the 
contract would be completed at the time of 
tendering. In both of these cases it was 
decided to rigidly adhere to the rules by not 
stating the time or sending the priced quanti 
ties unless successful. Mention must be made 
of the annual outing, which was wel! attended 
by members, visitors, and fine weather, across 
the Mendip Hills to Wells, which gave an 
opportunity for members to become better 
acquainted with each other.—Mr. F. N. Cowlin 
seconded the adoption of the report and 
accounts, and the proposition, having been put 
to the meeting, was carried unanimously. The 
President then said it was his pleasing duty 
to propose Mr. E. I. Neale as President of 
the Association for the current year. This. 
having been seconded, was carried unani- 
mously. Upon the motion of the President, 
seconded by Mr. Walters, the following 
resolution was carried with acclamation : ‘‘ That 
the heartiest thanks of this Association be 
accorded to Mr. Alfred Dowling for the assi- 
duous manner in which he has presided 
over the deliberations of the Association during 
the past year, reby maintaining the useful- 
ness of the Association in furthering the various 
objects it endeavours to accomplish.”’ On the 
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A. Kra it was resolved that Mr. 

Ridd be elected the Vice-President of the Asso 
ciation for the ensuing twelve months, and it 
was carried unanimously. At the instance of 
Mr. W. Foster, seconded by Mr. F. A. R. 
Woodward, Mr. George Hum ogy was re- 
elected the hon. treasurer to t iation. 
The election of the committtee was then pro- 
ceeded with, and delegates were appointed for 
the forthcoming annual meeting of the National 
Federation i Leadon, and also delegates for 
the South-Western Federation. The question 
of the audit of anon og accounts and other 
subjects of interest to the trade were then dis- 
cussed. 


—_—_--e- 
Legal. 


BUILDER’S APPEAL UNDER THE 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
In the Court of Appeal, composed of the 

Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Mathew 

and Cozens-Hardy, on the 13th inst., judgment 

was delivered in the case of Barrett v. Kemp 

Bros., on the defendants’ appeal from an 

award made by the Judge of the Sittingbourne 

County Court under the Workmen’s Compen- 

sation Act, 1897. 
In this case the 


motion of Mr. G. Wilkins, seconded Ms Me: 





laintiff was a workman in 
the employment of the defendants, a firm of 
builders and contractors, who le and occu- 
pied a wharf on the river Medway, used for the 
pur of loading and unloading materials 
ae og the defendants in their business. 
There was no machinery or plant on the wharf, 
and anyone was allowed to use the wharf on 
yment of wharfage. Leading from the pub- 
fic highway to the wharf was a private road, 
about 250 yds. long and about 11 ft. or 12 ft. wide, 
the defendants — the lessees and occupiers 
of this private road. This road was separ- 
ated from the highway by 4 gate, which 
was kept locked when the road was not being 
used by the defendants and their servants, the 
defendants keeping the key. The defendants’ 
name was on the gate, and the road and the 
wharf were bounded on both sides by a hedge, 
except on the frontage to the river and at the 
junction with the road. The plaintiff was em- 
ployed on the private road breaking stones for 
the purpose of repairing the road, and when at 
work about 40 yds. from the gate he was struck 
in one of his eyes by a piece of stone, and he 
lost the sight of it. It appeared that the plain- 
tiff had never been employed on the wharf 
itself. The County Court Judge held that the 
employment on the road leading to the wharf 
was employment on or about the wharf, and 
that the wharf was a “factory’’ within the 
meaning of section 7 of the Act, and he made 
an award in the plaintiff's favour. Hence the 
resent appeal of the defendants, on whose 
half it was contended that the wharf was not 
a “‘factory”’ within the meaning of the section. 
It was admitted that if the wharf was a 
** factory’ the defendants were the ‘“ under- 
takers’’ in respect thereof. 

In the result, their Lordships, without calling 
upon counsel for the plaintiff, held that the 
wharf was a “factory’’ within the meaning of 
the section, and that the accident happened on 
a road within the curtilage of the factory. 

The appeal was accordingly dismissed, with 
costs. 

Mr. G. A. Scott appeared for the appellants, 
and Mr. Cecil Walsh for the respondent. 


LONDON BUILDING ACT. 

At the South-Western Police-court on the 
14th inst., Mr. J. Gibbs, builder, of 31, Upper 
Richmond-road, Wandsworth, was summoned 
by Mr. Lawton Ford, District Surveyor, for 
erecting a public building at the Wandsworth 
Convent, West Hill, without having given a 
complete and proper notice, the incompleteness 
consisting in omitting to deposit plans and 
sections as required by the by-laws made by 
the London County Council. -It appeared that 
the District Surveyor had made repeated appli- 
cations to the defendant to deposit the draw- 
ings, but, they having been submitted, the 
defendant declined to do more. 

Mr. Francis, the magistrate, said that the 
law appeared to be quite clear, and imposed 
a fine of 40s. and costs. 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 

EMPLOYMENT IN DecemBer.—According to re- 
turns snag by 84 Employers’ Associa- 
tions whose members are estimated to empl 
about 100,000 workpeople, and by Trade 
Unions with an aggregate membership of 
about 185,000, employment with all branches 
but masons is bad, and 





rather worse than a | 


month ago and a year ago. With masons em. | 


ployment is quiet on the whole, and shows no 
great change as compared with a month or a 
year ago. The returns from Employers’ As- 
sociations show that employment was good 
with 4.0 per cent. of the workpeople reported 
on, fair or moderate with 18.4 per cent., and 


gull, or bad with 77.6 per cent. ne onenee 
i reentages were, a month ago A 
17.6, 74; and a year ago, 5.0, 23.0, and 72.0. 
Employment with bricklayers is reported as 
dull generally, and rather worse than a year 
ago. With masons it is fair in England and 
moderate in Scotland. With carpenters and 
joiners, painters and plasterers, it is dull 
erally. The percentage of unemployed 
rade Wain carpenters and joiners at the end 
of December last was 7.9, compared with 6.1 
at the end of November, and 5.9 at the end of 
December, 1902. Employment with plumbers 
continues dull generally. The percentage of 
unemployed members among Trade Union 
plumbers at the end of December was 7.7, as 
ainst 7.2 in November, and 5.6 in December, 
1902. Slaters and tilers report employment as 
quiet, slightly worse than a month ago, and 
worse than a year ago. Some distress con- 
tinues to be reported among builders’ labourers 
in certain districts.—Labour Gazette. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 6.—By T. Woops (at Hounslow). 
Hounslow Heath, Middlesex.—8 to 15, Glou- 
cester-ter., u.t. 88} yrs., g.r. 37/. 10s., e.r. 
RE Pe ESCO Oa Pore Pree £400 
Heston, Middlesex.—North a. freehold 
residence and cottage adjoining, q.r. 302... 715 
Twickenham.—52, Church-st., f., e.r. 307...... 450 
By H. D. Trtty & Co. (at Maidenhead). 
Maidenhead, Berks —St. Mark’s-rd., “ Little- 
Cg?” 8g G5 UN AOR. is chase bccxdéas 370 
January 12.—By Noys & Howss. 
Forest Hil!—151, 157, and 159, Woolstone-rd., 
u.t. 93 yrs, gr. Bat Sea ks. o ce eas 770 
By H. J. Way & Son (at Newport). 
Godshill, Isle of Wight.—*“ Park Wall Farm,” 


OP Gi BS BU Bis Bei oo ss canes oars ose 1,475 
* Allen’s House” and 2} a., f., p..........- 400 
“ Eight Acres ”’ Field, 8 a. 1r. 32 p., f. .... 475 
oo ** Nesscliffe,” u.t. 964 yrs., g.r., 

1B Ra ESSE Sate EIR es aie AE 460 


By ANDREWS & HircH (at Chelsaa). 

Chelsea.—12, 13, 14, 18, 24 and 25, Trafalgar- 
es = u.t. 5 yrs., g.r. 363., or. 3620......... 780 
= a grin e two builders’ yards, timber 
, Saw mills, workshops, &c., u.t. 5 yrs., 
CF 2S ee OO 6s can unk Kae cohas 
Manresa-rd., 1 to 8, and 8a, Wentworth 
Studios, also ““Wentworth Villa,” u.t 5 yrs., 
Oe Fee TI. 56 oh iaice hea bcee sunk 795 
Arthur-st., i.gr. 1462. 8s., u.t. 5 yrs., g.r. nil 910 

25, Oakley-cres., y.r. 48/., also ig.r. 62., u.t. 


1,275 


GEO TOR BEM: 35 « copbnass Sucbeeks tase 570 

78, Manor-st. (‘Safety Lamp Coffee Palace”), 
u.t. ef We ta ae A hea 690 

41, Fernshaw-rd., u.t. 60} yrs., g.r. 2J. 10s., 
VSM Cavd cc kkckepecaeitaeelond ines 490 

Battersea.—1, Kassala-rd., u.t. 71} yrs., g.r. 7/., 
OBES 2 eh Goi eb nie hak nk GSA EA KS CaN so 420 

January 13.—-Hinp & Sons. 

St. George’s East.—25 to 43 (odd), Grove-st., 
ie We Re ES ch tea ehaRGs Emcee eek vans 4,005 
19, 21, and 23, John-st., f., w.r. 100. 2s..... 1,270 
26, 28, and 30, John-st., f., w.r. 441. 4s. .... 1,075 
Mile End.—75 and 77, Bridge-st., f., w.r. 622. 8s. 750 


Hackney.—48, Eleanor-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., g.r. 
ee | SR ra er ree 3380 
By F. Variey & Son. 
Bowes Park. — 156, Whittington-rd.,  u.t. 
TO 9, OP TE Rs VA. Wiis kc ascvceee 240 
January 14.—Davip J. CHATTELL. 
Hammersmith.—Raynham-rd., f.g.r. 1d., rever- 


sion in 654 ee pintado sse dee sees ots vbb's 120 
Studiand-st., f.g. rents 10s. 7d., reversion in 

SOP UN a: irae prams 6 intel deme eh hs ode wee 190 
Dunton Green, Kent.—‘ Morant’s Cottage,” 

GRE Se: OR BOR To Be is ys cc deceecey 760 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
set onl l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
1g marten ground-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; ¢e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental ; q.r. for quarterly rental ; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexp term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane ; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house; 0. for 
offices; s. for shops ; ct. for court. 


a ee 
MEETINGS. 
Fripay, Janvary 22. 

Architectural Association—Paper by Mr. Maurice B. 
Adams, entitled: “As to the Making of Architects, 
with Examples of Draughtsmanship.” 7.30 p.m. 

The Junior Institution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Bed) —Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., M.P., F.R.S., 
will deliver his presidential address. 8 p.m. 

Institution —The Rev. W. Sidgreaves on 
“Spectroscopic Studies of Astrophysical Problems at 
Stonyhurst College Observatory.” 9 p.m. 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 23. 

Architectural Association.—First Spring Visit, to the 
offices of the Royal London Friendly Bockety, Finsbury- 
circus, by permission of the architect, Mr. John Belcher, 
A.RB.A. 2.30 p.m. 





Builders’ Foremen's Association —10th A 
Throne-room, Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 — =. 


Monpay, January 25. 


* Institution.—-Mr. Ralph Ne K.C. 
“ The m City Scheme and First "Gerdes vity, 


Limited.” 8 p>. si 
Tr Institute of British Decorators Lond 
Disiriet, Painters’ Hall, Lal A emg 


G. H. Morton verpool) on ‘The 
Colours,” to be wed by a Discussion. 8.30 — 
Benevolent I -—Committee Meeting 


5 p.m. 

Glasgow Phi. Society (Architectural Section) 
Mr. Peter Fyfe, C Sanitary es tor of Waeor on 
“Some City Pollutions,” illustrated. 8 p,m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 26. 
London Master Builders’ Association. — Dinner. 
Alexandra Hall, Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, 
W. 6.30 p.m. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Mr. A. E. C 
“The Sandiag-up of Tidal Harbours.” 8 p.m. iam 
Institute of Engineers, Ltd. (Lectures in 
Sanitary )—Mr W. H. Maxwell op 

“ Scave and Disposal of Refuse.” 7 p.m. 


National Federation o Trade E ya 
Council Mecting: f Building mployers 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 27. 

Architectural Association (Discussion Section).—Paper 
by Mr. T. H. Russell, M.A., on “The Ventilation oi 

mical Laboratories.” 7.30 p.m. 

St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society.—The Rev. H 
Bedford Pim on “ Low-side Windows and other Objects 
of Interest in Churches,” illustrated by lime-light 
lantern views. 8 p.m. 

Northern A Association.—_Mr. R. P. 8. 
Twizell on ‘‘ The Origin of Gothic Architecture,” illus- 
trated with lime-light views, 7.30 p.m. 

h Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Maurice 
Arthur on “Some Interesting and Necessary Legal 
Points in Building.” -m. 

National Federation oF Building Trade Employers — 

Half-Yearly General Meeting. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 28. 


& London Institution.—Mr. H. T. Ashby on “4 Pil. 
— Classic Shrines in Greece, Asia Minor, and 


Engineers.—({1) Adjourned 
to be opened by Dr. J. A. Fleming, F.R.S, 
vice- ent, on Mr. + Hibbert’s paper on “The 
Edison Accumulator for Automobiles.” (2) Adjourned 
discussion on Dr. Hans Behn-Eschenburg’s paper 01 
**The Magnetic Dispersion in Induction Motors, and its 
Influence on the Design of these Machines.’ 8 p.m. 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. J. A. 
os F.S.A., on “‘The Homes of Queen Elizabeth 
.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 29. 
Royal Institution.—Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M.A., on “ The 
Marshes of the Nile Delta.” 9 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting) - 
Mr. A. P. Head on “ Metallurgy as Applied in Engineering 


8 p.m. ‘ 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.—Mr. W. | 
Peddie on ‘* Comparison of Building Practices in Sc' 
land.” 8 p.m. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact 
which should be remembered by those who make use 0 
this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 


€ a. -@, 
Hard Stocks..... 116 0 per 1000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles....... 113 0 me 
Facing Stocks 212 0 ” 
hippers ........ 210 0 ” ” ae 
Flettons ........ 30 8 at railway dey 
Red wire Cuts .. 113 0 ™ ’ ” 
Best Fareham Red 312 0 ut ’ 
een heen 0 
uabon Facing 5 0 ” 
Best Blue Preneal 
Staffordshire oe 440 ” ” 
Do, Bullnose .... 410 0 pas » 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks.... 4 8 0 ” ’ 
GLAZED BRICKS 
Best White and 
Ivory G@ 
Stretchers 13 00 ”» ” 
Headers ........ 12 0 0 ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ..... ee, a, ” 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 ” 
Double Headers.. 16 0 0 ” ” , 
One Side and two 
eee eereee 19 0 0 ” ? i 
Two Sides and 
Pk ay Who ts 0 0 ” ’ 
plays, am- 
fered, Squints. 20 0 0 ,, , 
Best Dipped Salt 
G Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 0 0 ” ” 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats ..... 1400 ” ” 73 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 *” ” a 
Double Headers.. 14 0 0 ,, ” e 
One Side and two 
SE dba bane 15 0 0 ” ” . 
Two Sides and one 
PR "bases 15 0 0 ” ” 
plays, am- 
fered, Squints.. 14 0 0 4, ” : 
Second ae | 
Dipped Sal 
P t ti 
Glazed ...... 1), OES thes 
Thames and Pit Sand ...... 7 3 per yard, _ 


Thames Ballast ......... . 6 0 ” 
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BRICKS, &c. cerannety- 


Best Portland Cement ..... 29 aa ton, delivered. 


Lime 20 
a ea Tho coment or lime is cactestve of the ordinary 


“nee fr 
Grey Sto MO ...soecese 118, 64. per ard, delivered. 
Grey Stone, ire Ciy i in sacks 27s. 6d. per nat rly. dpt. 
STONE. ‘ 
E—delivered road 5. ad. 
Base Or a 1 6) per ft. cube. 
- pe nad. delivered on road waggo 1 8 
a « io 
Stone (20 ft. average) — 
ra ell 


Elms depot, or toa dpi Sin 21 ” ” 


White Basebed, delivered on road 
Paddi ét, Nine 
Ele depit, or © What Cin. 
Ancaster in blocks .... : e per ft. cube,deld.rly.depst. 
Beer in blocks .... ” ” 
Greenshill ” ose 1 10 ” ” 
Darley Dale in blocks... 2 4 > ‘ 
Red Corsebill 2 6 *» ” 
Closeburn a Freestone 20 i a 
Red Mansfield ” 2 . ,. ? 


Yorg Stont—Robdin rae Quality. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly.depst. 


6 in. sawn nes -_ 

landi 

under 40 fe super) 2 $3 per foot super. ,, 
6 in. Cg Sepa, 

ditto, di hth Ay af" 6 a“ na 


3 in. sawn > ae sides 
Welabs (random sizes) 0 114 
2 in. to 2} in. sawn one 

side bs (random 


sizes) 0 
1pin. to 2 in. ditto, ‘ditto 0 6 
Harp Yorr— 
Scappled random blocks 3 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes 
(under 40 ft. super.) 2 
6in. rubbed two sides 
Ditto 


3 in. sawn two ‘sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 % - 
2 in. self-faced ae 


eee wena ew eees 


5 
uee Wood iad in n blocks 23 ES tt. ‘cube. 


” ” 


. cube 


. super. 


| 
j 
| 
| 


oo nD ee of eld. Y. Sole. 
sides landings r ft. su | 
ti rly. Gost. | 
” 3 in. do. 12 ” ” 
———. 
3 x10 bet hue Bangor 13 2 6perl000of 1200atr.d 
20x1 1317 6 P ” 
20 x 10 best seconds ; » 1215 0 ” » 
20 x12 <i » 1810 0 * ” 
16x 8 best 7° ® ” 
20x10 best blue Port- 
madoc ...... 1212 6 pa ; 
16x 8 best blue Port- 
madoe ..,.... 612 6 ‘ o 
20x10 - Eureka un- 
fading green.. 15 2 6 en ’ 
20 x 12 best eka un- e068 
es ” ” 
18x10 he ge icige 1210 0 me - 
16x 8 10 5 O * ‘ 
20 x 10 permanent | green 1110 0 ” ” 
ew. 3. ee 8 i we 
16x 8 5 2 ee re ad 
TILES. ‘ 
8. 
Best plain red roofing tiles.. 42 0 per 1000 atrly. depot. 
Hip and Valley tiles .. 3 7 per doz 9 ye 
Best Broseley tiles........ 50 O per 1000 ” ” 
Do. Ornamental tiles ..... 52 6 oe ” ” 
Hip and Valley tiles... 4 0 per doz ‘ 


Best Ruabon red, brown or 
brindled do. (Edwards) 57 
Do. Ornamental do. NS ae . ” 
Se WO Shc dice 4 ” 
Valley WO Se siceie ss 3.0 ” ” ve 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 





WOOD—(continued)— 
At standard. 
£8. d, £s. da 
JOINERS’ Woop.—(Contd.) 
Second yellow —_ t in. by 
3 wii 10 3 1 0 0 
1 19 0 0 
Battens,2 2) in. and Sin, ‘4 
y7in. 1310 0 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
SPEER OPE Ley. 1510 0 1610 Oo 
Setion, an and3in.by7in. 1110 0 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 
Sin. apg Poa peeeeouaavons 21 00 2210 0 
oe aan 18 00 1910 0 
Betton ieteida sd ngcn'xscues 1310 0 1500 
Petersburg : second yellow deals, 
LS 2) eee 1400 1700 
We OP OUR. occ cscccccs 1410 0 14600 
ss eae Shan aned ee 11 0 O 1210 90 
— © onal deals, 3 in. by 
Ne eesrevestdbeevewdiaa 13:10 0 1400 
Do, i, AR 133 00 1400 
Meee ad tne bee ke wie ee 100600 110 0 
White wy Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3in. by llin.. 1410 0 1510 0 
pee - 3in. by 9in.. 1310 0 1410 0 
| Ree, eee agons 3:6. 6 36.66 
Second white deals,3in. byllin. 1310 0 1410 0 
io ms 3 n.by 9 in. 1210 0 1310 0 
, o  Wettens ..... 910 0 1010 0 
Pitch-pine : deals .............. 1400 180090 
Under 2 in. thick extra........ 010 0 a a 
ellow Pine —First, regular sizes 33 0 O upwards. 
MIO, voncicccdcccvccee 2 0 8 400 
Seconds, PN Svccakine 2410 0 210 0 
Yellow Pine oddments .......... 20200C«wC CF 
Kauri Pine—Planks, perft.cube.. 0 3 6 046 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
a ME éeuwacet een 03 6 03 6 
.. eer 023 0o3e 
Wainscot Oak , perft.cube.”. 0 5 0 05 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, Der ft. sup. as 
MN Secccescuwer cvs cv nace 007 008 
f in. do. Te eon 0 0 6 _ 
| Dry Mahogany—Honduras, Ta- 
| Selected, "Wine; sup. ——_-- 009 0 11 
lected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
> Wal skelas ates ae peas 01 6 20 
—_— American, per ft. sup 
re eet 0 010 014 
Teak. | aay a ie Ee Te if °C") ea 
American Whitewood Planks— 
UME a ciscnccts ckeves 040 — 
| Prepared Flooring— Per square 
i by 7 in. oclee, planed and 
Periadivecduaetiseeks 013 6 017 6 
1. a yellow, planed and 
cbcaecgawepences 4 014 0 018 0 
1 “~ > 7 in. yellow, planed an 
ta tch re esntes 2 cet enwes 016 0 2° 3 --¢ 
1 ta. “ 7 in. white, planed and 
Ta ANE the 011 6 01 6 
1 in. oe 7 in. white, planed and 
Rpeipets SPREE IN 012 0 014 0 
iin by 7 in. white, planed and 
DCA etdiindss ears bute 014 6 016 6 
i 9 by 7 in. yellow, matched 
and beaded or V- a? a 011 0 013 6 
fin. by 7in. do. do. 014 0 018 0 
1 in. by 7in. white do. _ 010 0 : 


lin. by 7in. do. do. do. O11 6 0 
6 in. at 6d. to 9d. per square less than 7 in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
£s. d. £s.d. 


| Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 
[ES nce obs caew sed ee 6 5 0 750 
und Girders, ordinary 
— SF SS A et Site 826 9 5 0 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
i sae enetl ie cnn vesaeia ah Th 4 3. Bae 
PE PIN i cieké sabecscecese 8 5 0 815 0 
| Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions 
including ordinary patterns .. 7 6 8 & 6 
METALS. 
Per -_ in wry 
| IRon— £ s. d. 8. d. 
Common Bars ..... ese emt . 71700 . 8 8 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, goo 
merchant quality ......... 8 0 0 810 0 
Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Bars” 4 BW. 0... i 
Mild Steel Bars ...........-- 15 0.. 9 5 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price ....... 9 6.6... 02.9 
» galvanised ....... 17 10 0 


fordshire do. (Peakes) Mr 9 per1000_ =, : 
Do. Ornamental Oo veces 6 a ” ” ” 
SS gceiece vved bn * 1 per doz. _,, ” 
Vaties ED 3 ™ o ” ” 
Best “ Rosemary” brand 
plain tiles. oo... ces ° per1000_—,, 
est Ornamental tiles 50 ” ” i 
Hip tiles ...., PEE 4 ° per ae nie 
Valley tiles .......... 3 t mp wid 
WOOD. At per standard. | 
Cn 2 fe 1 
Deals : best 3in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9in. and Ilin........... 510 0 1610 0 

Deals: best 8 OF Oo occ 5 caewe ce 1410 0 1510 0 

jattens : best zh in. by in. and 
8in.,and3in. by7in.and8in. 1110 0 1210 0 
ttens ! best 2} by 6 and 3 by 6.. 010 O_ iess than 
ia 7in. and 8 in 
Is : seconds ..... Savewarabis 1 0 Oless thn best 

Battens : seconds 1.21 °'°""*° O20 0 a a 
Hy rit yore 6 in. 900 910 0 

n 

Vorsiga het ere ab n. by Sin... 810 0 910 0 
lin. and 1} in, MEUM ek: - 010 O more than 
tin battens. 

wee 98 ev ev oben ee an bbeee 0 ” 

Fir time best middling Danzig at r load of 50 ft. 
sre emel soos 4 0 o0 60 0 
: ads ot es aga bau sac 450 410 0 
ad timber (8 in. to10in.).. . $12 6 815 0 
Swedian seat (8 in. toSin) ... ve: a oe 810 0 

Piten as WA iii ec eee i ot ee ee 

"Fine tinioas (30 ft average). 3 5 0 815 0 

White Sea : bi 


: first yellow deals, 
in. by 11 in. 
ci by 21 tn. Cshnephensvce ae 9 0 2 0 0 


i 


21 0 
Battens,2} in. and Sin. by7 in. 17 0 0 





(*And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron (Black)— 


sizes to 20 g. ......-- 915 O _ 
scares ES ot Rivas Gees 10 15 0 —_ 
eR So ME ce cares 12 5 0 a 


Sheet Iron, Galv: a, flat, gage quality— 
izes —6 ft. by 2 
ate ete ann den éaleuus 12 ‘5 ; a —_ 
and 24g 13 Se ae 
= + erin Oi aout 14 0 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, Past, best auality— 


Ordinary sizes to 20g. .....-- 
. ae and 24 g. 7 * 


1d] 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 
inary si 6 ft. to8 ft. 20g 12 15 
cs ae se. and 24 g. rs 2 


. 
o-. 


” ” 

26 g. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6ft. by 2ft. 
seh ft. by 20 g. and thicker.. 11 15 
Best Soft Steal Sheets, ot g.& 24 4g er 15 


0 
sin. to 6 in hecees venue 9 5 
Out sale, (Under 3 in., usual trade LN 


oooo ooo 


eli 
° 


LEAD, &o. 
ee ton, in a 


Leap—Sheet, English, 31b. and up 14 2 
coils 412 


eee ee eee reer reeree 


’ 


eee = 5 


~_ 
~i 
bo no 

COS @Aacor 





should be addressed to “The Editor,” 


LEAD, &0.—(continued)— 
Per e. in Jonson. 
s. d. ? 





£ 8s. d 
CoppER— 
Strong Sheet......... perlb : : 104.. —_ 
ethane meg silk oui pi doe a 1lk.. sia 
Copper nails............ pes 0 Ol. 
O erong Sheet b. 0 010 
eeeeeeses per id. 10. _— 
Sr Ay eee és 0 ol. _ 
Soupan Plumbers” hin clan ee + —_ 
Nawe 0 0 6}. _— 
008s. _ 
009. _ 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
2d. per ft. delivered. 
a etait ns 
3d. ” oy 
oe a e 
3 d. ” ” 
oe 
2ia. : 
3¢d. a as 
a a 
a A 
OILS, &c. £24 
Raw Linseed Oil in pesorbarrels.. pergallon 0 1 8 
a ‘“ eit GOED. occcdicces sat 011 
Boiled ,, oie pes or barrels. . os 0 1 ii 
” ” ov» 19 Grums.......... oo 0 
Tr tine, in barrels .......... a 0 ; 5 
SE eae " 0 310 
Genuine Ground English White Lead perton 19 0 0 
Pp tag in 0 
Best Linseed Dias veneense per 7 : 
DORGMOIN TIN neo cdcwccnvecses ce per barrel 112 0 
Per gallon 
2 s. 
08 
010 
012 
0 10 


_ 
oooa2coececooooeao coao! 


ecocococoooororooooo 
me 
w 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authorr, 

“ We cannot wadirtake to return rejected communica- 
ions. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals N 
DESIRED. : " = 

All communications must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the sender, whether for publica- 
tion or not. No notice can be taken of anonymous 
communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

Any conimission to a contributor to write an article, 
or to execute or lend a drawing for publication, is given 
subject to the ey roval of the article or drawing, when 
received, by the Editor, who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory, The receipt by the author of a 
proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

All communications re: literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busi- 
ness matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, 
and not to the Editor. 


Oe 
TENDERS. 


for insertion under this heading 
and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. |N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
architect or the building-owner; and we cannot publish 
announcements of Tenders acce ted unless the amount 
of the Tender is given, nor any list in which the lowest 
Tender is under 1004/., unless in some exceptional cases 
and for special reasons. } 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


Communications 





ABERDEEN.—For construction of a timber wharf, 
about 750 ft. long, and other work on the River Dee, 
for the Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners. Mr. R. 


Gordon Nicol, Engineer, Harbour Engineer's Office, 
London an bur hterage, Con- 

tracting, and Dredging Co., Ltd., 50, 

Mark-lane, London, E.C.* .......... £20,229 1 1 





BINGLEY.—For sewering, paving, kerbing, flagging, 
of, Whitley-street for the Urban District Council. Mr 
H. Bottomley, surveyor, Town Hall, Bingley 7 


Ft OED Eee £711 3 
D. Wildman ESS ee ee = 4 
Midgley & Butterfield .......... 

Ross @ Crabtree ..............-: 657 17 0 
W. Baker, Keighley* ............ 626 12 1 


(Continued on page 93.) 
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COMPETITIONS, C 


(For some C 


ONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


‘ontracts, &o., still open, but not 


neluded in this List, see previous issues.) 
















































































COMPETITIONS. 
pases aT ; |. Designs to 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. ibe delivered 

*Designs for New School ............-.000seseeeeee Govs. of N’c’tle-on-Tyne R.G.8... — ea Chae ES eh Kash aawsvecdoesee bigness b+ irda Wace Apri! 30 
Hospital, Greenock. .......c.ccseceseee eee teenes Hos. Board, Town Olerk, Greenock | Mot stated yo igs 5 oo ce ce cect e ccc cenpesdeseserencsrses Feb. 2 
Houses for Working Classes ............5- 0550 eees Bangor City CR a so as os 0 20 Gulaees Rea ee ae v's ode eos Loeb RL CR ERA ODE REED ViRaE Feb. 20 

*Design for Recsnstrection ¢ of Meat Market ........ Haverfordwest Town Council . RE Sa brio sb isos Wes Caobetha chs bineeeres bbeccde No Date 

} 
CONTRACTS. 
cnet Rena ONT 2." ea me aN j i | 
Nature of Work or Materials. i By whom Advertised, | Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by Pyar a 
} i ;% liveres 
——— nel | ees 

Hospital Furniture, Menstone ............-..0.45: Wharfedale Hospital Committee... Ys V. Newstead, Clerk, Union Offices, Otley....................| Jan, 23 
Dormitories, Dining Hall, etc., Reed’s G@mr.Schl, Drax; en eu eee E. and T. Clark, Clerks to Governors, Snaith .................. do. 
ae and Re-buildg Post Office, etc., Bramley} ne eee n ee i & Long, Architects, 10, St. Paul’s-street, Leeds............ } do 

ms, etc., Wheat Sheaf Inn, Borrowby eos Dover and Newsome Baxter, Ltd Walton, Architect, i es do 

C.L. Sect. Pillars, etc., Electricity Works, Port Dundas do. A. Chaman, Engineer, 75, Waterloo-street, Glasgow ........) Jan. 25 
Removal of Night Soil, WS eos ay ed ees weeks Birkenhead Corporation ........ Oniet Inspector of Nu'sances, Town Hall, Birkenhead .......... do. 

Retort House, Coal Stores, etc., at Gasworks, East-st. | Farnham Gas Company ........ Gas Company Offices, Gas Works, Farnham Neh SASS hidens oa8 do 
Scavenging, Middileton-St. George pUhan caeceuenees Darlington R.D.C..............- J. — Union Offices, Darlit Pies baie eee ee ev Mae ew do. 

Residence, Surgery, Coachhouse, etc., East-street Dr. B. G. cctconedt knicks eee KES T. Winn & Sons, Architects, 92, A hiow-sieeet, ee ree do. 

Electric Light, etc., Kingston Dist. Library, Paisley-rd | Glasgow Corporation .......... - Harding & 80 City-chambers, Glasgo Me AeGewaeaabagensek teks do 
Excavating Site, ete., Classrooms, Barnard’s Cross .. | Salis ury eg “Training Coll Son, Architects, 58, High-sirect, Salisbury ........ do. 

Re-construction of Tenement, Greenside Row...... City of Edinburgh.............. Bnginece, City- -chambers, Edinb I ca vibes crhaeewas nes do 
OE MOR reco esd Masaaaesseswesteve Aston Manor Corporation ...... ty reen, A.M.Inst.C.E., 37, Waterloo-street, Birmingham ...... do. 

Alterations to Tramway Depot, Witton Lane ...... do. e do. do 
Church and Halls, Queen-street, Aberdeen ........) nn eueeee . E. Gauld, Architect, 258, Union-street, Aberdeen............ do 
Draining, etc., Harpurhey.....................05. Manchester Corporation ........ Paving Department, Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Manchester .. | do 
Draining, ete., ES eee 0. ; do. do, 

Alterations, etc., to Business Prem’ses, Pwilheli, Wales | D. Lloyd Jones ................ D. Lloyd Jones, High-street, Pwiihali, Wales .................. | do. 

Street Works (Joseph-street, OS as ceaVaicibakion eee Derby Corporation ............ J. Ward, Borough urveyor, Babington Lane, Derby .......... do 
OM UN TINIE Fo cee c nr actvigeewicniwee ns Whitby U.D.C. (Electricity Dept.) = H. King, Electrical Engineer to the Council, Whitby ke duins op do 
Caretaker’s House, Heworth...................... Felling Education Committee.... | H. Miller, Architect, Council Buildings, Felling ................! do. 

Two Dwelling Houses, Leeds-road, Bradley ........ Sauk Baa J. H. Hall, Architect, Fartown, Yorks.................00e00e- ;} Jan, 26 
Shower Bath and Alterations at Gym., Palmyra-sq | Warrington Gymnasium Com. .. ge Surveyor, OW Pes WINN as nent bnikc dceewsns } do 
Hospital, Scalford-road, Melton Mowbray .......... Melton and Belvoir Hospl. Com. | E. Jeeves, Architect, a Melton Mowbray ...... do. 

Works in Rimrose-road, Park-street, etc., Bootle ../| The Corporation .............. Boroug Me meeeets’ OGG, HOCUS 2. ccscccececesnstoscsoerscn do, 
Making-up Lancaster-avenue, "Ge peers WM UT i kisdiesocnua on District Engineer to Council, Public Offices, Egremont........... do. 
aS Briardale-road, Seacombe.............. do. do 

ne Passage, Albermarle-road, Seacombe.. . . do. - do. 

” ” May-avenue, etc., Seacombe .. do. do. do. 

Se a Stringhey-road, etc., Ecremont do. do. do 

- RB Norman-road, etc., Seacombe do. do. | do. 

re a St. Paul’s-road, engage do. do. | do. 

‘i. ‘i Green-lane, Wallasey ........ do. oo. | do. 
Wallasey Village (the Popiars) | do. do. 

Wooden Troughing RE SNE as ikea es setasd es | Commis Corporation............ W. A. Chamden, Engineer, 25. sWaterioo-etret, Glasgow ........ do. 

*Enlargement of Sorting Office, Upper Holloway . Commiss. of H.M. “Works, etc. .. | H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. .........cceceeeeees do. 
Marble Statue of the Virgin Mary, Ch'p’l of rkhse | Rathdown Guardians .......... P. Cunniam, Clerk to Union, Soaandinciowe. Dublin........ etwe Jan. 27 
Seven Through Houses, Wakefield-road, Earlsheaton | ‘SEE ie y sonat dele Bank Top, Earisheaton, I een gh VATE Gls odec ees do. 
Bank Office, Banbridge, co. Down ................ | Uleter Bank, Ltd. ...........0.. W. H. Stephens & Sons, Donegall-square North, Belfast ........ | do. 
Steel Casings for Lime Kilns, Provan Gasworks ....| Glasgow Corporation .......... | A. Wilson, Engineer, 45, John-street, Glasgow .. 1... 6. ee eee ees | do 
Semi-detached Villas, Headingley ................] wa vvece | J. Charles & Sons, 98, Albion-street, Leeds ................0--+ do. 
Inspector’s House and Four Cottages, Church Fenton | N.E. Railway Company ........ | | W. Bell, Architect to the Company, FOR cise ccnccvestwesnets } do 

Improvements to Cottages, Church Fenton ........ do. | do 
Meat Store, etc., Enfield Workhouse .........,.... Guardians of Edmonton Union .. re E. Knightley, Architect, 106° ‘Canton: etree, Th.G. io ccckicis sks j do 
Sluice Valves, etc., Talla Waterworks.............. | Edinburgh Water Trustees ...... A. Tait, C.E., 72a, George-street, Edinburgh aseeabveeeuseces i do 
350-Gallon Water Van ee sneececs oS ieseobsaccees Branksome U.D.C. ........... is J. Newman, Surv., Council Bldgs., Branksome, Parkstone, R.5. 0. | do 
Steel Casings for Lime Kilns, ete. ................ Glasgow Corporation............ | A. Wilson, Engineer, 45, John-street, a ray Tr ee do. 

I EUR wag bas ee Cod bess bb casccwan ne Hove Corporation .............. | Borough Surveyor, Town Oe Sere ee Py reeee TT eee oe rae do. 
ct my Henne OEE Lee Ce eee | Wokingham Town Council ...... C. W. Marks, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wokingham ...... } Jan. 28 
Aeeons, Wilent Grammer Bolool.:......0ciscccce dh esebe Wi Oe Beaumont, Architect, Southgate Chambers, Halifax ...... do. 

Synagogue, NED ad swag cdueeeed Ste Mc ebeeer S. C. Hunter, Building Surveyor, MOUS bcc deWewce etna ceases > do 
Post O s. M TN <5 onckensbeekined & Se ee ees CMRGS OF PONS TUNE, DOD oc ove ccecccccecsecdcavenvcvers | do 
Cooking Appliances, Workhouse, Merthyr Tydfil.... | Merthyr Tydfil Guardians ..... T. Roderick, Architect, Aberdare ........ccccccccccccsecnsces do. 
BRO Tee WOOT BOWER wc ccc vcs sencsecacs Middlesbrough Corporation...... F. Baker, Borough Engineer, Middlesbrough, ................-- Jan. 29 
Draining, etc., Withington-road, Whalley Range.... Withington U.D.C.. .....0.sc0es A. H. Mountain, Surveyor to Council, Town Hall, West Didsbury | | do. 
Drainage, etc., Works Tolworth Joint Hospital . | Joint Hospital Board .......... Carter & Ashworth, Architects, 86, Eden-st., Kingston-on-Thames Jan. 30 
Two Houses, Norfolk- -square, Great Yarmouth. . bis MO <c excckGhciiwetnvivanke C. G. Baker, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Great Yarmouth ..{| = do. 
Fire Engine House Works, Carrickfergus, Ireland | Carrickfergus U.D.C............. J. Boyd, Clerk, Town ‘Hall, i errr ry ree re j do 
Market Sheds, Carrickfergus, Ireland .............. do. do. 
Dwelling House, Mowpors, Pombeokeshire......:...1 00 © Shes we W. Davies, The Cross House, Newport, Pembrokeshire.......... do 
Timber Safety Fencing, Badenoch District ........) ceca ueee A. Mackenzie, C.E., Surveyor, MU hin vcctuks Hancie vous do. 
Wesleyan Meth. Ch., Connor Down, ees SUID ee oe ree O. Caldwell, F.R.LB. ee A ery r rics ey do 
Forty-Four School Cupboards EVR beh kyon bake tee antag 7" -Tyne Educa. Com... | Education Offices, Northumberland- -road, Newcastle-on-Tyne ....| Jan. 3! 
Promenade Extension and Lavatories.............. Rt ee ae eee pe J. Howcroft, Surveyor, Council Offices, 2, West-terrace, Redcar | do. 
ED SUOIINDN 5 Sau Siok oa co cons Fook oEL, do. do. do. 
NNN in ois ons kak OWews boy nu vton tone. do. do. do 
NE 650s os incavin dscns bsetuncvcuchbalew do. do. do 
Boundary Wall, 54, Radnor-street, London ........ Kingshill Co- -operative Society .. | Society’s Offices, 54, Radnor-street, London .................. | Feb. 12 
Sixteen Artisan Dwellings, Mallow, Ireland ........ OW ie. Kwik ie sctecesdis Brian E. F. Sheehy, ae se 57, ea gg Limerick...... do 
Coal Store, etc., Chesterfield-road Pumping Station.. | Mansfield Corporation .......... G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Lou, - hah Sows wa RS 0% | do 
Fire Station, Buttway- ME Vs 2ebaee whee es cokeewes Cliffe (Kent) Parish Council .... {| F. E. Rogers, Clerk, Parish Council tim SCE errs eer do. 
Additions, etc., House at Shanakiel, Cork..........] = caceuces |W. A. Hill & Son, Architects, 28, South. cael RR See do. 
Stores, Borough Engineer’s Department ers ee Southampton yoo eG0%s | J. A. Crowther, Borough E neer, Southampton .............. do. 
Pulling Down 35, Mary-le-Port-st., & Erecting Wareh.| Messrs. Lindrea & Co. .......... H. J. Jones & Son, — , 12, Bridge-street, Bristol ........ do. 
00s «bi aRORE GREEN CAL 0 + Oh 00's Kee Feae SEE Grimsby Sumani pievccusses | H. G. Whyatt, Boro heer, Town Hall, Grimsby ........ do. 
Files, Rasps, and Rubbers ...............cccseee Army Ordnance Department .... | H. de la Bere, War On all Mall, London, §.W. ............ do. 
Library, faitanneh neat Carli ..;............1 °° eee | R. &8. Williams, “Architects, Boro’ -chambers , Wharton-st., ee do. 
Wharf, Cattewater Harbour, etc................... Plymouth Corporation .......... | | Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Engineer, 21, Delahay-street, London, & A do. 
Covered oe, Be TIES CES Trevesham School Board... | Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon. pa raasiasss~* t do. 

Warehouses, Nelson-street ose | Glaagow Corporation. .... : | Thomson & Sandelands, Archts., 241, ve Geo Glasgow .. | do. 

SPower House, etc., Technical Inst., Paddington .... | L.0.C. ........+eeseeesseeseeee : | Arch. Dept. (General Construction Section), 15, P Pall M: Mail East, 8.W. do. | 
{solation Hos pital OP oe eee he ee | Hitchin Joint Hospital Board. . COU: AVG: WE OI MIG 5 oe has as dada kecoddicdunsenicrenei css do. | 
High Sano for =. Yarm- wool, Stockton. on: Tees... | Governors 2. Mig High School c. J. Archer, Clerk to Governors, 77, Hl h-at., Stockton-on-Tees... Feb. 2 

rs, Armadale athgate Com thgow ai rge-s urgh.. do. 
Cutting Tracks and Laying C.C. Pipes, Stonerig Filters | . sah Ka Riess a a or do. treet, E - i ner taas ada 3 do. 
Saeeeenns 508 =~ sine, RE ET, | Berne Bay U.D.0.... 6650 66008833 F. W. J. Palmer, Surveyor to Council, Herne Bay.............- do. 
a a ee, eorge’s-terrace ............] | Canterbury Markets Committee .. | A. C. Turley, City re Guildhall-street, Canterbury ...... do. 
_mingstoe- RS TIMID VONBORE ooo oo u.5 onkevcsceckcxck | Teddington U.D.C...........00: M. Hainsworth, Surveyor, MI cn. el ccdtsks adden do. 
I, SONI 5 ove cake Filsc kk Feo ona ieee Ces CORingteeS U0. 5 oa ocr cies Council’s Surveyor, 14, The I Cie erernsnaense do. 
Restoration of Cranwell Church, Sleaford..........{ == vaseecea |G. R. Boreham, 24, John-street, Sunderland eee Feb. 3 
Ss Gees “barrelled loco. Steam Crane .......... Warrington Gas Committee...... | W. 8. Haddock, Engineer, Gas Offices, Warrington 1.1.0.2... do. ' 
Sewage Dispoal ks, ite iat cas es aane Dorking BBS. 6660000 Gs is W. Rapley, jun., Surveyor, Gonsliy, Tower Hill, Dorking Py eee = 
ort Stoking Machinery, etc., Liverpool’ Works Gas Committee, Salford 2 eee W. W. Woodward eb. 4 

*Erection of Stabling and Disinfecting Station .... __ Boro’ of Bethnal Green ~~ sebee Town Clerk, Town Hall ye dng = bony on cng se : do. ' 
Wesleyan Sunday School, King’s Cross, Halifax ....| Trustees .................... 1. A. G. Dalzell, Architect, 15, Commereial-street, Halifax ........| Feb. 5 ; 
757jDesks and 60 other articles, Hyde Park Schools. Plymouth Education Authority «| B. Chandler Cook, 18, Princess Square, Plymouth.............. Feb. 6 ’ 
tory or Engineer’s Department ................ Wallasey U.D.C. Health Com’ittes | W. H. Travers, Dist. E Engineer, Pub. Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. do. ) 

GOB» osc Sepa es s 05489 UKREG 6 v0) Co dae us Works Com'ittee, Wallasey U.D.C. do. do. t 
Rebuilding Stone Bridge, Embieton South Farm. . |: | Alnwick R.D.C.’.......-....... Ms We Welen, Clerk, Ama oii siete is eos cckavduesatd Feb. 8 l 
Longdene-road Works, Haslemere ................ Hambledon R.D.C... 1.1.21... F. Smallpiece, Clerk, 138, High-street, Guilford ...... 1... do. ) 

Alterations and Additions to Workhouse’: < °°!!!" 7: Hailsham Union ......... ..ss+ | Mitchell & Ford, Architects, » Gildredge-road, Bastbourne ......| Feb. 9 ) 

‘Supplies, dee BRATS CO TERE Ee Ee ee ee West ni8g EE eG ou chk ans Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratfo ord, E i Feb. 11 I 
New Coastguard Station, ete., St. Leonards. 2°... ROMMNE sic as Fock cakes Director of Works Dept., 21, Strat On “W.G, Jc i. | Feb. 12 F 

ingle Line Railway, Dunfermline to Kincardine. . | North Batis Railway Company | Blyth & Westland, Engineers, 135, George-street, Edinb urgh .... Feb. 19 
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Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied b 
| er y be delivered 
rt } —_ 
Broken Granite ....--seeseeeee eens scene cease ees Essex County Council .....,..., P. J. Sheldon, Chief Surve th t 5 
Bre al Edward Dock, Avonmouth ......| Bristol Docks Committee + Ww engi oe yor, Chelmsford ...-..-....... crore | Feb. 16 
pe) se antes for Entrance Lock, Avonmouth | ” — ye nes i = mscia: <eincby wopebranh o 
‘4n 0 ning Bridge, Royal Edward Dock, Avonmouth | do a > . 
onealy of roken Granit@.....-.-00 ee ceeeee serene Essex County Council .......... Chief Surveyor, Chelmsford ...... PRN Se ro 
sgrection of Public Baths .... +... eseeereeeeserees Chiswick ODS ...-...... Council's Surveyor, Town Hali, Ohiswich °°)”. 222275 | eb, 107 
Sludge Vessel, ro Diapal ly al yas Rig aa marovennonts Committee ...... Spencer Harty, M.{nst.C.E.1., City Hall, Dublin................ Feb. 23 
Painting, ete., 4 aan ‘Saati is Picea ee ese e secs rby County Asylum Com. .... Mr. MeWilliams, Resident Engineer at Asylam, Mickleover...... Feb. 25 
Police Station, Stradbroke, Suffolk................ East Suffolk County Council .... H. Miller, County Surveyor, 16, Museum-street, Ipswich .. . x 
Asylum, etc., Narborough, near Leicester .......... | Committee of Visitors .......... Everard & Pick, Millstone-lane, Leicester................--.-.. Feb. 27 
*New Asylum, Narborough .. pebsectrarsienss s+: Leicestershire, ete. Lunatic Asy... Everard & Pick, Architacts, Millstone-lane, Leicester ..... ee Oe rh 
*Municipal Offices and other Buildings ........ : Tottenham U.D.C............... Council's Engineer, 712, High-road, Tottenham .............. .. Mar. 1 
— Of Epler ee teepel, Old Lites ae ene tes Choriton & Manchester Asyl.Com_ Giles, Gough, & Trollope, 28, Craven-street, Charing Cross, Wc. Mar. 4 
Repairs, Congrega A C. DELoOGs Seater eemme eS eee Ae RRR 4 ae od 
Five-Story Shop Premises, Land’s-lane, Leeds Mr. Longley ...... .++seeee  Mosley’s Rent Collectors, 5, Wormald-row, Leeds ............ me —_ 
Alterations, ete., Bilton Church, Harrogate ........ ee A. A. Gibson, Architect, 5, Prospect-crescent, Harrogate ....... do. 
*Free Library in Victoria-avenue ..............565. Harrogate Corporation.......... H. T. Hare, Architect, 13, Hart-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. ..... ; do! 
Sinking Vertical Shaft about 60 fathoms .......... ©. _........ The Manager, Lianfair Mines, Ltd., near Abergele, N. Wales .... do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Applications 
: | to be in 
Chief Assistant to Borough Surveyor and Engineer Folkestone Corporation ........ SOU... cwccncanse tndsecchoebhwantes eauawes Jan. 25 
Mains Superintendent at Electricity Works ...... Wimbledon U.D.C. ......... 2. SOD... s0c0enencss dn ocde sede dedienneeeieiseeis cranes: do. 
Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances ............ Eis... 1... FMM scx ousonnns aadvndeudeceideanaaaeaeiecesaceutesie Jan. 25 
Clerk Of Works (....cccccececsccesesencesenceces Coventry Education Committec.. | 4/. per week ...........ecccccccccecetecececvscecceeccececs do 
*Architectural Assistant ........+.+4+- eeeeassccces Deewana Comentlen.., | ION, .... 200s cesnevessccvccenenas taMbsbiULNB Re sageereccties Jan. 27 
Chief Assistant Electrical Engineer .............. Corporation of Croydon ........ SOU... once cacadabnhs cede cel SUMEW OE tacamids dihekecd tess 4. aoe 
surveyor, Havering and Dagenham Levels ........ | eres es Oe tn OR OT ESOL ... o.oo cos cue cacasiees club esuse i uawcsicacnschace Feb. 1 
Surveyor, Rainham Levels ......-..--+-00+se-0% Se ee OO, OURO LEONE... . oo o0ccc on 005s sainchmaneaheeieeeienmlsiasetastede do. 
Engr. to make Plans, etc., for Concrete Reservoir, ete. eevee cree Semen. Com.) ee eee do. 
Surveyor, Waterworks Engineer, Sanitary Inspector, Midsomer Norton U.D.C......... | 1200. 2.2... cece cece cence ee tee eee eee e eee rent ee eeneeeeees Feb. 4 
Clerk of WOKE. <cccd cctv ensedccashcenmids cdcesece| Leen, O60., LGnntic Asy. | GF. Ge. per WEG o.oo n nce cdcntcstesneteeedhsneebbberecccccess Feb. 16 
“Instructor, Mechanical Engineering Department ....| Northampton Inst., Clerkenwell .. | Not stated 2.00... .. ccc cece rene cece ence cence eer eeeseeees No date 
Olastt Of WR cc cascccnabectcdenccctsscredecacees N. Riding Education Committee ee eS Rr et oe er rE do. 
Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. Public Appointments, xix. 





BIRKDALE.—For erecting a hospital, Birkdale, for 
the Urban District Council :— 
T. Pickup & Co., Linaker-street, 
BOWMORE. Sa vevinsescecveves £1,879 0 0 


BROADSTAIRS.—For 1,030 ft. run of Norway 
granite kerb, channel, etc., for the Broadstairs and 


edge 
St. Peter’s Urban District Council. Mr. H. Hurd, Town | 


— gg Offices, Broadstairs :— 


MD i kot ceed sone £145 0 7 
L. SomnmenGeh sss is ic ebs ta cdies 14413 4 
A, BOM GR Se dvsccecesves 140 12 6 
MOGI: BOG socks s ches cee ae 137 19 7 
W, Gee OP ON os ve acs cae 13% 1 2 
eee tk). Eee PEEP ET 131 11 3 
J. Goode MN 4404 beanuness 133 4 7 
A. &@ FP. Manuelle .............. 131 1 3 
E. J. Van Praagh & Co., London* 128 19 7 





CHICHESTER.—For alterations to 81 and 82, East- 
street, for Messrs. Halsted & Sons. Messrs. Wade & 


Austen, architects, Kast-street, Chichester. Quantities 
by architects ;-— 
C. Hooker & Some ............ [2.236 56 11 
Re COU Foca vccic ectersecsn 2,147 0 0 
A. Burrell, Arundel and Little- 
MME esver kes s pcus cess 2,119 0 0 
Mc Bivarireniwe 2,036 0 0 





' COALVILLE.—For new sewers, Whitwick main 
“rainage, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. B. 
Everard, M.Inst.C.E., 6, Millstono-lane, Leicester :— 

Joshua Jameson ............ £22,986 12 4 

J. & T. Binns 21,401 0 0 

F. W. Trimm .. 21/231 0 0 


J: Pewee oc er ee 20,9086 5 2 
GM. Kerry & Co. .......... 20,073 0 8 
Simon Johnson & Son ......., 19.935 13 9 
John Holme ................ 18,846 0 0 
A. Braithwaite & Co. ........ 18,147 67 
Johnson & TT betas eee 17,717 0 90 
Bentley & Logh.............. 17,692 0 0 
G. F. Tomlinson 17,503 10 0 
John Fletcher..." 17.323 6 6 
Reward Orton oe ae o « 
; prise. recs Hie ok op. wp 17,105 0 0 
WM son & BOM i. eas <ces oh 16,901 11 3 
: J Oss & Sons, Ltd. ........ 16,772 10 0 
‘obert Wood, Bingley, Yorks® 16,054 0 0 


CROST ’ Ye 
en Bee AITE (Cumberland).—For the erection of 
a Bee Bridgs, on the Keswick and Ambleside 
Bell, AM : umberland County Council. Mr. G. J. 
TT ‘C.E., County Surveyor, Carlisle :— 
Millward qeansholm, N.B.¢ ..... 87466 © 
: BOR ae ee ae 615 9 9 


*This does not include the whole of the roadway. 


+ FEATHERSTONE (Yorks.).—Por the suprly of kerb 
on Dutret Council, Mr FB Rothers: Sur 

ne an Distr ne! 2 othe Sur- 
T, Council Offices, Featherstone Shay sion Boe 


the Teh 


Mar} ’ . b 
‘stall & Co. 6 in setts, Halifax ....:... i106 
Varrars “és * d. 
Marsden hy: 12 in. by 8 im. kerb, Brighouse ~ “s 
Marsden & _ » 6 in. by 15 in. kerb, Brighouse 0 2 7 
Threlkeld ¢ ®.. 5 in. by 15 in. kerb. Brighouse 0 2 3 
hentioy: eet? Co., 2} in. flags, Keswick .. 0 3 7 
Marsden & Ct: 3 in. Corp flags, Brighouse 0 4 @ 
) WA Co” 3 in Soll-faced flags, Brighouse 0 3 4 
T. Sheffield. o: j.) 2! Knotted. tiags, Brighouse 0 32 
Farrars, La ya et taced flags, Brighouze.. Q 2 10 
Md. 12 in. by 3 im. kerb, Brighouse 0 4 3 


| Architects’ estimate.... 15,000 


HOUNSLOW.—For public offices, baths, and free 
library, Treaty House Estate, for the Heston and Isle- 
worth Urban District Council. Messrs. Nowell Parr «& 
A. E. Kates, architects, Brunswick House, Brentford. 
Quantities by Mr. T. J. Carless, 39, Old Queen-street, 
Westminster :— Baths & 

Public Supt. 
Offices. Cott. Library. Total. 


J. W. Brooking ...... £16,989 £13,326 £5,597 £35,912 
Chamber Bros. ........ 17,202 12,930 5,512 35,644 
Chamberlain .......... 14,954 — 4,673 cee 

Cowley & Drake .. . 15,025 12,001 4,802 31,828 
Cropley Bros. ........ 16,334 12,858 5,276 34,468 
F. E.. Davey, Ltd. . 16,557 12,137 5,003 33,787 


J. Dorey & Co., Brent- 


Ok spain enwnwe ss 14,636* 11,090* 4,734 30,460 
| Ferguson & Co......... 15,189 11,807 4,733 31,729 
Gaze & Sons.......... - — 4,767 a= 
Galbraith Bros......... 15,738 12,400 4,841 32,979 
Godson & Son ........ 15,680 12,656 5,071 33,407 
Gough & Co........... 15,200 11,875 5,089 32,164 
Hadley & Co. ........- 14.781 12,508 4,902 32,191 
A. & B. Hanson ...... 14,448 11,333 4,713 30,494 
F. & H. F. Higgs...... 16,631 13,345 5,317 35,293 
Higgs & Hill.......... 16,200 12,900 5,200 34,300 
2 "2. ae . 14,500 11,600 4,700 30,800 
WM. Hughes... ..-scccses 15.995 11,950 4,890 32,835 
Hughes & Stirling . 15.695 12,522 5,442 33,659 
ee SY Sarre 15.200 12,273 4,962 32,435 
Lorden & Son ...... . 15,500 12,790 5,149 33,439 
Mowlem & Co. ...... . 15,798 12,970 5,008 33,776 
Nightingale .......... 15.911 12,780 4,988 33,679 
Messum & Son ........ 15,666 11,877 5,175 32,718 
| Patman & Fotheringham 15,041 11,923 4,800 31,764 
UO a eeeerrre 15.491 12,497 5,085 33,073 
ga eee 16,000 12,500 4,950 33,450 
Soole & Son .... . 14.990 12,272 4,065 32,227 
| W. Wallis .... ... 15,695 12,241 5,173. 33,100 
ris . aleworth 14,800 11,345 4,700*° 30,8 5 
Wisdom Bros.. Is! se 8000 90500 


2 
1 
H. Wall & Co, 1,7: 
Enness Bros. 1 


HANLEY.-—For three shops, Piccadilly, Hanley. Mr. 


= Jones, architect, 10, Albion-street, Hanley :-— 
aad 


WIE GUGS bi ddiewewtisieveccees 2,002 17 8 

c. DORs ce stadia se seeee 2, 0 0 

T. Chatfield & Sons............ 1, 0 0 

J DE eet ue tit akoe ss 6s 1,930 0 0 

ehatacsese bbéeee cece 1,865 0 0 

Colley & Lindop .............. 1,840 0 0 

= | eRe eRe 1,760 0 0 

\ i Gasp ies ,700 0 0 
C. Cornes & Sons, Litchfield- 

etvect, Mamley® .........c006 0 0 





LONDON.—For 500 tons of Guernsey granite spalls, 


at the Workhouse, Notting Hill, for the Kensington 
Board of Guardians :— 


A. B. Manuelle, 57, Gracechurch- Per ton. 
GG, Te bc tho acenccccceses £0 911 





LONDON.—For the erection of additional nurses’ 


quarters at the South-Eastern Ambulance Station, New 
Cross-road, 8.E., for the Managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums District. Messrs. T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, 
architects, 20, Denman-street, 8.E. 
Messrs. W. H. Barber & Son, 22, -Buckingham-street, 
Adelphi, W.C. :— 


Quantities by 


B. Roberts W. Martin ..£1,673 0 0 
a Pee £2,525 10 0/T. Cole...... 1,621 0 0 
Kirk & RKan- |W Johnson & 
oD pine @ cue 2,314 0} Co. Ltd. .. 1,610 0 0 
Proctor & T. G. Sharping- 
DOM vi cae S399 *O° OTF GOB... 6c. 0 0 
J.O. Richard- |W. Lawrence 
ee, oo ae ae & Son . 1,5 0 0 
R. H. Lowe .. 


‘75 0 0} W. Reason, 47, 
21 0 0 Rosebery- 


1 
,693 0 0! avenue, E.C.*1,547 0 0 


LONDON.—For two new Lancashire boilers, etc., at the workhouse, for the Bethnal Green Board cf 
Guardians. Mr. G. H. Hughes, M-1.M-E., 97, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. Quantities by the engineer :-— 


Rar 


a teh 


saunas sah pankatea boatman 


~ 


-* 
eS Re lS 


s 
ih MOSEL 


morn 


AM BE 
name taimptstimaginn sei nile 


= ganar 





Seer ‘aan 
(Slate las teas Maat.) Bere oa a = 


ae. 
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Temporary Two New Builder’s j For the 
a Boilers, he Fk | Three Old 
Boilers. Work. Boilers 
£ a a 6 € 5 6. € s. 
Anderton & Sons.. 1052 9 6 | 966 0 0 55415 1 20 0 
Adamson & Co. = Ly .- : —_ = 
Arnott & Co. _ : ete ¢ 
Bulford ...... est - te ‘ 
: r . r C* << ‘e _ - 
( wotend _ & Co 1,070 0 0 777 10 90 620 0 06 25 0 
HT. Danks, Ltd. e7 7 0 $23 60 102 30 15 0 
Davy Brothers, Ltd. . 834 10 0 + ’ . 6383 2 9 25 0 
Poste “I % — ( — - 
a Sie 827 18 0 88813 6 | _ 5 0 
Fraser & Fraser, Ltd a63 0 0 | 1,013 0 06 684 0 0 15 0 
Gimson & Co . Ltd. 3 pot BY - 7 c 
oeaaerd, ~- oleh & Warner 849 14 6 | 1,252 0 0 | 2,81010 1 30 0 
wary . 757 0 0 oot Ed 
Gateways, LS Bowling [rontork Bradford 785 0 6F 733 0 OF e337 0 9 29 0 
Mish & Gling ....-+.- ++. 1,019 15 6 1.189 4 93 73? 4 . ah 
Hilton & Sons sh Heicacn 37 i <4 
Horstield, Ltd wa hte 854 19 0 sae - 
Marshall & Co : 1 120 19 6 < = ve 
Maxim Engineering Company 798 0 O a32 0 0 72410 0 1200 
May .. sebwes . i oa ae, a 
Ruston, Proctor, & Co., Ltd. we ® v | eon te 6 - su 
Spurr, Inman, & Co., ie Saas cane ameeh enere : tp 675 0 0 _ 
Rhliee A TE die cv nie cea eens coer sees Ss {eee es ms jun. 
Lm Si a ND cccit] gg 6 @ | 78 6 0 | gas 4 | 3 0 0 
“y SOR fe twee . . eo ie f 58 0 P aos 
Wellerman Bros., Hyde......----sersrrrr ter ae _ 675 0.0 - 
Waker B Co.cc cusses cc nccstensceteoneees sys = | ‘ 
eee 
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LONDON. pi new river. wall and foundations of | 

— shaft posed po 

ouse Wharf, B akties. &e for the Commissioner of H.M. 
Works and Pablie Buildings :— 


Credit 
Old 
Materials. 
A. G. Oveenton 2.0. ..000..... £7,673 0 0 ..— 
pee a re 5,959 0 0 .. — 
Foster & Dicksee .......... 6,888 0 0 .. 5&0 
UN Ba 6 dice teks sens 5,490 0 0 .. 45 
B.E —— eka casks 000 0 0... — 
Ste; avanagh & Co 4,743 0 0 .. 31 
i Po ca bexeteas 6a 064 00... — 
Johmnoen OB. ni cece é 0 0 50 
W.H. Lorden & Son ...... 4,444 0 0 oe 
Montague Dinnie............ 1611 0 _ 
oseph T. oe Ltd. 4,065 0 0 50 
ick Brothers............ 3.987 0 0 ~ 
Anthony Poaay 4 @ Bon ...... 3,887 2 4 «---— 
Charlies Ansell.............. 3,838 0 0 50 
Robert H. B. Neal.......... 3,835 0 0 — 
Pret WOON oso sk crc yess 3,800 0 0 
Case Sea Defence Syndicate, 

RA ick bs 65.09 nde Mk A 3,800 0 0 9 
Weer BO oa. 5 chy ce 0 S% 3,763 14. 3 610 
Edward Good & Sons, Ltd. 3,752 16 2 70 
0 II ow Sa cpu oe ecwes $3,400 14 3 ... W 
J. Mowiem a Ra BGs sss $3419 00. — 

ND 2 Wad weodceneens 3.340 0.0... 





MIDPGEHOLME.—For the erection of a stone skew 
b across Blackburn, in Srampton district, for the 
Cumberland County Council. Mr. G. J. Bell, M.Inst.C.E., 
County Surveyor, Carlisle. Contractor takes his own 
quantities from plan :— 
R. Little .... £1,113 
Millward & Co. 929 ; . 
T. Nixon. . 918 19 0 


NAAS (Ireland).—For a medical officer's residence, 
dispensary, and out-offices at Tully West, near Kildare, 
for the Guardians. Mr. Francis Bergm, B.E., 36, West- 
moreland-street, Dublin. Quantities by engineer :— 


T. Telfer, Con- 
tractor, Lang 


James Taylor .............. £1,448 0 0 
D. & J. ley Athy* 1,320 0 0 
James ad Sad Aer kins Meek pes 800 0 0 


SALTLEY.—For the erection of five pumping stations 
between the works at Saltley and Minworth, for the 
Birmingham, Tame and Rea District Drainage Board. 


Mr. J. D. Watson, A.M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the 
Board, Tyburn, C~- -: Bromwich Station : 

Pee ee Leet See Ts eee £1,880 0 0 
Smith ob. Be Pee eee 1,833 0 0 
oF SL eee 1,800 0 0 
Stafford © Memeeléd -...0..... 1,790 0 0 
W. Sa OP eseirsessecs 1,788- 0 O 
Wy. Wie & O0.: ois ccc. 1,775 0 0 
: Eeon-& GONG Ao iS 1,750 0 0 
|e Re eee ere 1,749 12 5 
EE erp enraee 1,700 0 0 
EE wie dekhowss beawa de 1,667 0 0 
is GOED er winwi Ada tieh 46 0% 1,650 10 6 
W. H. James, Sutton Coldfield* 1,548 0 0 


SLOUGH.—For street works, Hillside, 
District Council. Mr. W. W. Cooper, 
Council, Slough :-— 


for the Urban 
Surveyor to the 


a ee £970 0 0 
OB Ee any 875 0 0 
EIEN 5 “AY see atresia wok outta ea dd cx 864 0 0 
London and County Builders’ Association.. 775 6 0 
Ng 5c tS at vince pilin dies one a 6 ove 754 0 0 
ie Nd en MOE Ars BUs ois a 0 ds omvivwaid a o% 691 0 0 
UME ere ic'a vu webb eS scds'es oe nae 656 0 06 
J. Smith, High Wycombe*................ 640 0 








B.NOWELL «Co. 


Stone Merchants & Contractors. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSI NGTON, 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershir 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ten § DESC, 6 
ROAD MAKING RIPTION OF 


wer station site, Old Barge 


holm, N. Be £763 14 6 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For erecting the ntw Portswood | 
| schools, ete., for the Education Committee. Mr. J. A. 





Crowther, “Borough Engineer, 123, High - street, 
| Southampton :— 
Golding & Ansell.......... £18,000 0 0 
OM 4 Sek eke Nees tes 17,518 0 0 
We BUR ve'cs nin 600000 seeee 17,364 12 0 
Musselwhite & Sapp ...... 7,350 0 0 
Exors. of late W. Franklin... 17,280 0 0 
7,187 0 0 
16,379 10 0 
16,353 0 0 
15,962 0 0 
15,874 6 0O 
Dyer & Son, 8 Southampton* 15.170 0 0 


SOUTHEN D-ON- SEA.— For extension of car-shed at | 


electricity works, for the Corporation. Mr. E. J. Elford, 
_| Borough Engineer, Southend. 

i Baker & Wiseman ............ ‘£3,220 19 0 
ee SS ere 3,175 11 10 
Pe re en 2,958 0 0 
oe COMUNE. peewee dence ees 2,944 11 10 
ea a sow bose shan 2,880 12 0 
ee Oke eck ye ew enne 2,798 8 10 
i = Woodhans... . 0. ce eee: 2,790 0 90 


E. Flaxman, Southend*® .. 2 
“[Borough Engineer's estimate, £2,950}. 


i 
| 


i 
i 


| 
} 


STOCKPORT. — For erection of offices for the | 


superintendent of the sanitary depot, Portwood, for the 


Cleansing Committee of the Corporation. Mr. J. Atkin- | 
| son, Borough Surveyor, Stocknort :— 
D. Mullaney... £195 0 Of] W.C. Broad- 
| J. Longson 185 0 0 hurst .... £163 5 0 
| $. Kitchen 176 10 W. Pownall.. 159 411 
155 16 3 


0 
J. Broadhurst 175 0 0O/|J. Haigh .... 
R. Williamson 168 0 


ewes Fi 5555 166 18 W. B. Beattie, 
J. Briggs 164 0 0 | Gradwell-st. 
Stockport * 140 15 0 





WISBECH.—For the erection of residence, Wisbech, 
, architect, Post 


for Mr. J. T. Evison. Mr. G, Thorpe 
| Office-lane, Wisbech. Quantities by the architect :— 
W. Saint .... £1,633 00/]G J. West .. 
W.H. Brown 1,597 16 0 
| RB. Dye...... 1,578 00 
J.R. Bateman 1,570 00 
H.Rands&Son 1,556 19 0] 


J. W, Wilkin- 








YORK.—For the erection of an auction mart, offices, 
pens, and roofing at the cattle market for the Corpora- 


tion. Mr. A. Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York :— 


W. Bellerby, Hungate Saw Mills, York* £6,200 15 6 


0| ¥.& E.Poulkes 15412 14 


; £1,475 00 
Hipwell & Co. 1,385 00 


CON? sco es 1,250 00 











THE BATH STONE FIRMS , Ltd, 


BATH. 

FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofr., 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(neorpesating the iam Hill Stone Co. ani C. T 
in, The Doulting Stone Co.) “4 


Chief Pasi :~—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset 


London Agent :—Mr E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr H. Glenn), Office, 4°, 
Poultry, E.C—Tbe best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 


executed. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Tepnone So. « 


Westminster 4 

METCHIM & SON {*::'ccesisrs'tssn 

“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY & TABLES,” 
or 1904, price 6d., post 7d. In leather 1/-, post 1/1. 


W.H.Lascelles& Co. | GRISE S00: toacin 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1365 Sanlon Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 


FOR ALL THE BEST 


Building & Monumental Stone 


One of the Largest Stocks and Greatest Variety of 
Stones in London. Estimates given for large or small 
ee: in Block, Slabs, Copings, Sills, Steps, Kerbs, 

eadstones, Ledgers, etc., del vered in ondon or 


Country. Quarry Worked Stone a Speciality. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. PTT,.KINGTON & CO 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, and Shop Fittings. 


| CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


| ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


(EstaBLisHEeD 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue. 





Registered Trade Mark. 


Potonceau Asphale 





PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 





EWART’S 
‘EMPRESS ” 
SMOKE 
CURE 












DURING AN EXPERIENCE 
OF 70 YEARS WE HAVE 
FOUND NO SMOKE CURE 
SO SUCCESSFUL AS THE 
‘“‘EMPRESS” 


EWART & SON Nes 
346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “‘ SECTION 55”? POST FREE 


T 


HE CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS 


~~ VY. 
wee 
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PREVENTS DOWN-BLOW 
INCREASES UP-DRAUGHT 





cio 





